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Social Security in Review 


State of the Union 


ed his first message to Congress, 

on the State of the Union, on 
February 2. In it he called for the 
extension of old-age and survivors 
insurance “to cover millions of citi- 
zns who have been left out of the 
social security system.” He added 
that “encouragement of privately 
sponsored pension plans” is no less 
important. 

The President spoke of “two great 
needs born of our living in a com- 
plex industrial economy. First, the 
individual citizen must have safe- 
guards against personal disaster in- 
flicted by forces beyond his control. 
Second, the welfare of the people 
demands effective and economical 
performance by the Government of 
certain indispensable social services. 
... There is urgent need for greater 
effectiveness in our programs, both 
public and private, offering safe- 
guards against the privations that too 
often come with unemployment, old 
age, illness, and accident.” 


Pies nis rst Eisenhower deliver- 


President Eisenhower said _ that 
he would shortly send to Congress 
specific recommendations for estab- 
lishing a commission to study the re- 
lationship among Federal, State, and 
local programs. Accompanying the 
recommendations will be “a reorgani- 
zation plan for defining new adminis- 
trative status for all Federal activities 
in health, education, and social se- 
curity.” 


Program Operations 


More THAN 4.9 million persons were 
receiving monthly old-age and sur- 
vivors insurance benefits at the end 











of November—62,000 more than at 
the end of October. This gain, al- 
though smaller than that in October, 
was about 50 percent greater than in 
November 1951 and reflects increased 
claims activity resulting partly from 
the extension of coverage provided 
by the 1950 amendments. Newly 
covered workers could first acquire 
their sixth quarter of coverage in 
April-June 1952 and tinus become 
insured under the program. 

Monthly benefits being paid at the 
end of November totaled $201.2 mil- 
lion—$2.9 million more than in Octo- 
ber. The monthly rate of benefit 
payments exceeded $200 million for 
the first time in November. The $100- 
million mark had been reached in 
September 1950. Thus, while it was 
almost 11 years from the beginning 
of the program before benefits 
amounted to $100 million each month, 
the second $100 million was added 
in about 2 years. The large expan- 
sion in the beneficiary rolls in recent 
years—the result of the liberalized 
qualifying requirements in the 1950 
amendments—and the higher benefit 
rates provided by the 1950 and the 
1952 amendments were chiefly re- 
sponsible for the rapid growth in the 
monthly rate of benefit payments. 

By the end of November, almost 
3.8 million persons aged 65 or over 
were receiving monthly benefits, half 
a million more than in November 
1951. Their monthly benefits totaled 
$164.9 million, compared with $123.4 
million a year earlier. About 1.2 
million mothers and dependent or 
orphaned children under age 18 were 
being paid benefits—an increase of 
100,000 from the number a year 
earlier. Their monthly benefits totaied 
$36.4 million. 


In November, 33,600 lump-sum 
death payments totaling $5.2 million 
were made with respect to 32,400 
deceased workers. The average lump- 
sum amount per worker was $161, 
compared with $137 in November 
1951. 


THE TOTAL NUMBER of persons re- 
ceiving assistance dropped slightly in 
November, but for some programs the 
decline was less than in recent 
months. There were 1,700 fewer per- 
sons receiving old-age assistance in 
November than in October, while 
during the first 10 months of 1952 
the number of aged persons on the 
rolis declined, on the average, 6,400 
a month. Similarly, in aid to depend- 
ent children the decrease of 1,100 
families in November was less than 
the average monthly drop of 2,500 
families during the previous 10 
months. Although there were seasonal 
increases in the general assistance 
loads in a few States, there was a 
net drop of 3,000 cases or 1.2 percent 
for the country as a whole. The 
number of blind and permanently 
disabled persons getting assistance 
continued to increase. 

Average payments for each of the 
special types of assistance rose by 
more than 20 cents. These changes 
reflect small increases in more than 
half the States and_ substantial 
changes in a few of the States that 
had not taken action to increase pay- 
ments in October. In the State of 
Washington, the average payment to 
families receiving aid to dependent 
children rose $11.51; the increase for 
cases receiving aid to the disabled 
was more than $5, and for general 
assistance cases it was more than $3. 
For these programs, reductions affect- 





ing payments to recipients with no 
income or small amounts of income 
were less in November than in Octo- 
ber. Payments for old-age assistance 
in Washington, which rose $3.90 from 
September to October, increased an 
additional 81 cents in November, 
bringing the total change from Sep- 
tember close to $5.00. In aid to the 
blind, the net increase from Septem- 
ber to November was $6.74. There 
are no reductions in payments for 
the aged and blind in Washington. 

In Rhode Island, adjustment of 
cost figures for food, fuel, and utili- 
ties to reflect current prices resulted 
in an increase of $6.90 in the average 
payment to families receiving aid to 
dependent children and of $2.11 in 
the average for recipients of aid to 
the blind. In old-age assistance, pay- 
ments rose less than $1.00 on the 
average, and in the other two pro- 
grams the increases were more than 
$1.00. The November data do not 
reflect the full effect of the higher 
standards in Rhode Island, since ad- 
justments for about half the cases 
were not made in checks issued for 
the first half of the month. 

A tew States that made changes 
affecting payments in October did not 
increase payments for all cases in 
that month. In North Carolina, for 
example, adjustments were to be 
made during October, November, and 
December. In Florida, new cost 
figures are being used as cases are 
reviewed for continuing eligibility 
and for new cases. Both of these 
States showed substantially higher 
payments in November than in 
October, and further increases may 
be anticipated. 

In Colorado the maximum on pay- 
ments for old-age assistance was 
again raised $5 and the average pay- 
ment rose $4.91. 

ln contrast to the other programs, 
the average payment and total ex- 
penditures for general assistance 
were lower in November than in 
October. 


INITIAL CLAIMS filed in November for 
benefits under the State unemploy- 
ment insurance programs increased 
slightly (1.4 percent) from the Octo- 
ber total as a result of both seasonal 
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Selected current statistics 


(Corrected to Jan, 9, 1953] 
































a 
Calendar year 
l'em November} October | November |_...____ 
1952 1952 ly 7 
1951 1950 
a 
Labor Force * (in thousands) 
SEE: SE a ee eee ope 63, 646 63, 146 63, 164 62, 884 
Employed.._................--..----.----- 62, 228 61, 862 61, 336 61, 005 Pt 
Covered by old-age and survivors in- : 
ce gS a ee ee eee 35, 164 
Covered by State unemployment in- 

DD *.. ctcouunttthccoaccesanessosess 36, 390 36, 200 35, 200 34, 838 4 
DMeMEN eG. ........cecceeeeesecccenesce 1,418 1, 284 1,528 1, 879 a 
Personal Income ¢ (in billions; seasonally 

adjusted at annual rates) 

SE ae ee ee a eae eee $276. 1 $276. 1 $260. 9 $254. 1 $228.3 
Employees’ income ®................. 189. 0 188. 4 174.8 170. 1 145.9 
Proprietors’ and rental income... .-.......- 53.2 53.5 52.5 50. 6 | 45.2 
Personal interest income and dividends___. 21.3 21.3 20. 5 20. 4 | 19.5 
ED Fan cedibinbibicscosnecssbtintes 2.4 2.4 2.3 2.3 | 24 
Social insurance and related payments *._- 7.9 8.1 7.1 7.0 | 46 
Vetevans? subsistence allowances*® and | 

bib diiseeltedidéeranactapcetidosss 6 -6 1.0 1.2 2. 
SMiseoiianecns income payments "__....... 2.0 2.1 2.7 2.5 | ry 
Old-Age and Survivors Insurance | 
Monthly benefits: | 
Current-payment status: " [ 
Number (in thousands). -................ 4, 942 4, 880 4, 332 as 
Amount (in thousands)................- $201, 234 $198, 295 $153, 214 | $1, 884, 531. de +1, 1, 018 
Average old-age benefit.................... #49.12 #49. 01 SRT Ciecininenen Se 
Awards (in thousands): 
a, Se ee Ww 124 69 | 1, 336 | 963 
Rainn ccc ccccwcccccovccecncwecsscs $4, 063 $5, 695 $2,267 | $42, 282 $26, 234 
Unemployment Insurance * | 

Initial claims (in thousands) ................. 681 672 939 10, 836 12, 251 

Weeks of unemployment claimed (in thou- | 
Sil titinedtadadedubbbbobaancasechinndoe 2, 706 2, 883 3, 997 50, 393 78, 654 

Weeks compensated (in thousands)_........- 2, 143 2, 438 3, 297 41, 509 67, aa 

Weekly average beneficiaries (in thousands)- 536 530 749 | 797 1,905 

Benefits paid (in millions) !?................. Sis $4 $09 $840 | $1.37 

Average weekly payment for total unemploy- | 
SNE NO Soncikivireecietbetitadatbundsk £23. 26 $23.16 21. 86 $21.08 | $20.1 

| 
Public Assistance ) 

Recipients (in thousands): | 
hs nadasdhadscesacoocsse 2, 636 2 637 D706 hncicasds<cs eee 
Aid to dependent children 

a Er ar, SE atti, 566 567 ye cosa 

Children_._....- ‘. 1, 482 1, 482 * | ood 
Aid to the blind os os "| eh <a 
Aid to the permanently and totally dis- | 

abled 15 157 SED Reqameane | — 
General assistance 267 270 | oe es 

Average payments: | | 
TL CO a #48. 65 #48. 44 $44. 68 |......-. ode 
Aid to dependent children (per family).....-. 81.7 81.38 — 
I EE I SS a 53.27 52.99 A ss ee 
Aid to the permanently and totally disabled. 7 48.29 48.03 45.92 |.... —— 
General assistance__................-.-....- 48. 23 45. 45 46.83 |...<.- . — 











! Continental United States only. Estimated by 
the Bureau of the Census, except as noted. Monthly 
employment figures represent specific week and an- 
nual figures, average week (unemployment insur- 
ance data cepsvennt pew period instead of week). 

2 Estimated by the Bureau of Old-Age and Sur- 
b= Insurance. Data for 1951 and 1952 not avail- 
able. 

3 Data from the Bureau of Employment Security, 
Department of Labor. 

* Data from the Office of Business Economics, De- 
partment of Commerce. Continental! United States, 
except for employees’ income, which includes pay of 
Federal civilian and military personnel in all areas. 

§ Beginning January 1952, social insurance con- 
tributions from the self-employed excluded from total 
but not deducted from proprietors’ income. 

* Civilian and military pay in cash and in kind, 
other labor income (except workmen’s compensa- 
tion), mustering-out pay, terminal-leave pay, and 
Government contributions to allowances for de- 
pendents of enlisted personnel. Excludes employee 
contributions under social insurance and related 
programs. 


7 Payments to rec ipients under the i spec cial publie 
assistance programs and general assistance. 

* Includes old-age and survivors insurance benefits; 
railroad, Federal, State, and local retirement bene 
fits; veterans’ pensions and compensation; work- 
men’s compensation; State and railroad unemploy- 
ment insurance and temporary disability benefits; 
and unemployment allowances to veterans under the 
Servicemen’s Readjustment Act and the Veterans’ 
Readjustment Assistance Act. 

* Under the Servicemen’s Readjustment Act and 
under the Veterans’ Readjustment Assistance Act. 

1° Includes payments under the Government life 
insurance, national service life insurance, and mil- 
tary and naval insurance programs, the Government 
contribution to nengeedt organizations, business 
er the Em- 


transfer payments, and recoveries und 
ployer’s Liability Act for railroad workers and se# 
men. 


' Benefit in current-payment status is subject to 
no deduction or only to deduction of fixed amount 
that is less than the current month's benefit; cal 
dar-year figures represent payments certifie ad. 

2 Monthly amounté, gross; annua! amounts ad- 
justed for voided benefit checks and benefit refunds 
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more useful. 


as a Nation, the United States 
has been committed to a policy 
of positive action by government to 
| advance the public or general wel- 
| fare. When society was largely rural 
and economic organization relatively 
simple, the circumstances in which 
government was called upon to safe- 
| guard or promote social welfare were 
fewer than today; they were, how- 
| ever, important. 

As early as 1785 the Federal 
Government set aside land from the 
public domain to be used for the 
support of public education. In 1789 
the Federal Government accepted the 
responsibility of providing pensions 
to disabled veterans of the Revolu- 
tionary War. Another special group 
for which the Federal Government 
early made special provision was 
merchant seamen, for whom in 1798 
Congress established a system of 
health insurance. Compulsory de- 
ductions from seamen’s wages were 
used to establish and maintain hospi- 
tals for the care of sick and disabled 
seamen in the various ports. In 1884 
the payroll deductions were replaced 
by a tounage tax and later by general 
revenue tinancing. The Marine Hos- 
pital Service established by this early 


*Division of Research and Statistics, 
Office of the Commissioner. 


Pes a the beginning of its history 
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Social Welfare Programs in the United States 


hv Ipa C. Merriam* 


Social welfare is one of the accepted goals of the United States 
and of the entire free world. Great interest attaches, therefore, 
both in this country and elsewhere, to the status of social welfare 
programs in the United States today. The standard of living 
and general welfare of the American people derive from the 
multiform activities of a free people, working individually, 
through voluntary groups, and through their government. This 
article is concerned primarily with the development and current 
status of public social welfare programs. For this purpose, the 
term social welfare is broadly defined to include education, 
health, social security, and veterans’ programs—the major 
programs that are directed specifically to promoting the well- 
being of individuals and families. 
such a way as to permit exclusion or reclassification of specific 
programs by those who would find a different classification 


The data are presented in 


legislation developed into the U. S. 
Public Health Service. 

Throughout the nineteenth century, 
however, it was the State and local 
governments rather than the Federal 
Government that carried the major 
responsibility for the various pro- 
grams that are included in the term 
social welfare. The growing com- 
plexity and interdependence of our 
society have multiplied the number 
of problems calling for national 
rather than local solution. Yet even 
today, considerably more than half 
of all public expenditures for social 
welfare are made from State and 
local funds, and about two-thirds of 
all the money (Federal, State, and 
local) spent for socia\ welfare goes 
to programs administered by the 
States or localities. 


Development of Social Welfare 
Programs 


In the colonial period and in the 
early years of the Republic, security 
for the dependent members of society 
—children, old peopie, the sick and 
disabled—was regarded as primarily 
the responsibility of the family, 
backed by the mutual assistance of 
neighbors and frieads. The com- 
munity always recognized a final re- 
sponsibility ior the destitute, which 
it carried out through the local poor 
relief system, the provicion of clms- 


houses or workhouses, or the inden- 
ture of orphaned or deserted children 
or adult vagrants to “worthy” fam- 
ilies of the neighborhood. 


Nineteenth Century Beginnings 


By the middle of the nineteenth 
century, growing social dislocations 
and the inadequacies of general alms- 
houses and local poor relief led to 
action by some of the State govern- 
ments. Differentiated treatment of 
special groups began in the 1850’s 
with separate State institutions tor 
the mentally ill. During the next 
few decades, special institutional 
arrangements were made in many 
States for children, the aged, and 
such groups as the blind, the deaf, 
and the mentally retarded. State de- 
partments of welfare with limited 
authority to set standards for local 
relief activities were established in 
a number of States. 

In the 1870’s and 1880’s there was 
a rapid growth of private charity 
organizations with paid workers in 
many areas. The settlement house 
movement, beginning at this time, 
focused attention on the terrible liv- 
ing conditions and insecurities of the 
urban poor and provided the inspira- 
tion for many of the reform move- 
ments of the early twentieth century. 

An attempt to prevent some of the 
conditions leading to poverty and 
dependency—as well as the advance 
of scientific medical knowledge—was 
refiected in the public health move- 
ment that had begun in the 1850's 
and that got well under way in the 
1890’s with the establishment or de- 
velopment of State boards of health 
in a number of States. Envuiron- 
mental sanitation and general public 
health services gradually becaine an 
accepted function of local and State 
governments in most parts of the 
country. 

In spite of the early support given 
to public educetion by the grant of 
Federal lands, the movement for 
tax-supported public schools avail- 
able to all groups and classes met 





substantial opposition, and its success 
was not really assured until well into 
the second half of the nineteenth cen- 
tury. The first compulsory attendance 
law was passed in Massachusetts in 
1852. It was 1920 before all States 
had such laws, and they could not be 
effective while child labor was ac- 
cepted and widely used. Tax support 
of high schools began in the 1970's, 
but the widespread developmert of 
secondary education did not occur 
until after 1900. , 


From 1900 to the Depression 


The great upsurge of economic, 
social, and political! reform, which 
began at the end of the nineteenth 
century and had its greatest impact 
before 1917, led to the develcpment 
of a number of new social welfare 
programs. The most important were 
workmen’s compensation and 
mothers’ aid and old-age pensions. 

Workmen’s compensation. — Long 
before 1900, the toll of accidents in 
the mines and factories of the new 
machine age had begun to arouse 
concern. Studies of workmen’s com- 
pensation legislation in Europe, pub- 
lished by the U. S. Bureau of Labor 
in 1893 and 1899, influenced the 
thinking of persons concerned with 
social reform in this country. A 
workmen’s compensation bill intro- 
duced in New York in 1898 while 
Theodore Roosevelt was governor and 
one introduced in Illinois in 1905 
were defeated. The passage in 1908 
of a Federal Compensation Act cover- 
ing civil employees of the Federal 
Government gave stimulus to the 
movement for State laws. The first 
law to be held constitutional by the 
State courts was enacted in 1911; 
altogether 10 laws were enacted in 
that year, three in 1912, and eight in 
1913. By 1920, workmen’s compen- 
sation laws were in effect in 43 States, 
Alaska, and Hawaii. It was not until 
1948, however, that all States finally 
had such legislation. 

Pensions for the blind.—One semi- 
dependent group whose needs early 
gained special recognition was the 
blind. State laws authorizing special 
pensions for the blind were adopted 
in Ohio in 1898, in Illinois in 1903, 
and gradually thereafter in a number 
of States. 

Mother’s aid.—Interest in the wel- 


fare of the many children left or- 
phaned, abandoned, or taken from 
parents who could not support them 
was crystallized and given direction 
by the first White House Conference 
on the Care of Dependent Children, 
called by President Theodore Roose- 
velt in 1909. The Conference gave 
momentum to a Nation-wide cam- 
paign on the part of social welfare 
groups and women’s organizations for 
mothers’ pensions—cash payments to 
widows with young children to en- 
able them to care for the children 
in their own homes. The campaign 
encountered relatively little organ- 
ized opposition. The still widely ac- 
cepted association of poverty or de- 
pendency and moral delinquency was 
less easily applied to children than 
to older persons, and there was wide- 
spread interest in a more construc- 
tive (and less costly) solution than 
institutional or foster-home care. The 
first State-wide mothers’ pension law 
was enacted in Illinois in 1911; 18 
States had enacted such laws by 1913. 
By 1934, there were mothers’ aid laws 
in 46 States, the District of Columbia, 
Alaska, and Hawaii. Applicable at 
first only to orphan children, most 
of the laws were extended to provide 
aid also to children whose fathers had 
deserted or who were without sup- 
port for other reasons. The majority 
of the laws, however, were permis- 
sive rather than mandatory on the 
local units; in all but a few States 
the costs were borne entirely by the 
counties or towns, and in many areas 
grants were never made or were very 
inadequate. 

Health insurance.—The Progressive 
Party platform of 1912 had endorsed 
not only workmen’s compensation but 
also social insurance against the risks 
of sickness and unemployment. Be- 
tween 1915 and 1920 the subject of 
health insurance was studied by 11 
State commissions; six favored com- 
pulsory health insurance, and five 
issued majority reports against it. A 
model health insurance bill, provid- 
ing both cash benefits and medical 
services, was developed by the Amer- 
ican Association for Labor Legisla- 
tion with the cooperation of a com- 
mittee of the American Medical 
Association. Legislation based on the 
model bill was introduced in Mas- 
sachusetts, New Jersey, and New 


York in 1915 and in 12 States in 1917, 
In spite of the early strength of the 
movement, none of the bills was 
enacted. The New York State Senate 
passed a bill in 1919, but it failed of 
adoption in the lower house. 

Child health—One special public 
health program—Federal grants of 
funds to the States to help suppor 
maternal and child health services— 
was enacted in 1921, largely as q 
result of the stimulus provided by 
the second White House Conference 
on Child Welfare, called by President 
Woodrow Wilson in 1919. All but 
three States were receiving grants 
under this act (the Sheppard-Towner 
Act) in 1927, when Congress apn- 
nounced its intention of making no 
further appropriations for this pur- 
pose after the following year. 

Vocational rehabilitation.—In 192% 
the Federal Government also offered 
financial aid to the States in provid- 
ing vocational rehabilitation services 
for injured and disabled persons. In- 
terest in vocational rehabilitation had 
begun as early as the 1890's and led 
to the establishment under private 
auspices of a number of agencies for 


the employment of handicapped per- | 


sons. The increasing number of in- 
dustrial accidents, the development of 
workmen’s compensation, the rise of 
modern orthopedic surgery, and pub- 
lic concern with the problems of the 
disabled veterans of World War I 
led to the adoption of the Federal 
program. Twelve States had enacted 
laws providing vocational rehabilita- 
tion services for civilians before the 


passage of the Federal act, but only | 


six programs had begun to function. 
Within a year after the passage of 
the Federal act, 25 States had ac- 
cepted its terms and were operating 
vocational rehabilitation programs 
shortly thereafter. 

Old-age pensions.—The increasing 
number of industrial workers left 
without an income in old age had 
been a matter of growing public con- 
cern since the end of the nineteenth 
century. In the 1890’s a number of 
trade unions established homes for 
their aged members and _ shortly 
afterwards began to experiment with 
retirement benefit systems. About 
the same time, first the railroads, 
then a few other large corporations, 
set up private pension plans for their 
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employees. Special retirement sys- 
tems for State and local government 
employees, principally teachers, po- 
licemen, and firemen, were in exist- 
ence in a few localities before 1900. 

A Massachusetts legislative com- 
mission, established in 1907, reported 
a substantial amount of old-age de- 
pendency but recommended against 
a public pension plan. A number of 
State survey commissions were set up 
in the next few years; the Pennsyl- 
yania commission of 1920-21 was 
the first to take a clear-cut position 
in favor of State assistance to aged 
persons without responsible relatives. 

The Territorial Legislature of 
Alaska had adopted an old-age 
assistance law in 1915. In 1923, old- 
age assistance laws were passed in 
Montana and Nevada. A number of 
fraternal organizations had been 
urging “old-age pension” legislation 
for some time, although they favored 
county-option laws rather than man- 
datory State laws. A trend toward 
mandatory laws with State financial 
aid to the localities began in 1929 
with the enactment of such a law in 
California. By the end of 1929, 11 
States had old-age assistance laws. 
By 1934, laws were in effect in 28 
States and in Alaska and Hawaii; 23 
were mandatory on the localities, and 
16 provided State financial aid. In 
many States, however, there were 
long residence requirements and 
other restrictive eligibility conditions, 
and the amount of aid actually pro- 
vided was limited. 

Unemployment insurance.—Unem- 
ployment insurance had been dis- 
cussed in some of the States and in 
Congress during the 1920’s but did 
not become an important issue until 
after 1930. An unemployment com- 
pensation law that had been intro- 
duced in the Wisconsin Legislature at 
every session since 1921 was passed 
in 1932. Unemployment compensa- 
tion or unemployment insurance laws 
were introduced in a number of 
States before 1935, but enactment was 
blocked by fear on the part of in- 
dividual States of putting their em- 
ployers at a competitive disadvan- 
tage. 


Impact of the Depression 


When the depression of the 1930’s 
began, the country had a system of 
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relief that was almost entirely locally 
administered and locally financed, 
except for the special categories of 
the aged, the blind, and children in 
some States. The rapid increase in 
relief loads in 1930 and 1931 placed 
an impossible burden on local—and 
particularly municipal—finances. The 
first shift in responsibility was to the 
States. By the middle of 1933 about 
half the States had appropriated 
funds for emergency relief, but State 
resources also were limited. In July 
1932 the Reconstruction Finance Cor- 
poration, which had been set up in 
January of that year to provide 
financial aid to agriculture, com- 
merce, and industry, was given 
authority to make loans to States for 
relief purposes. 

By March 1933, it had become gen- 
erally recognized that the Federal 
Government must take direct re- 
sponsibility for relief. The Civilian 
Conservation Corps was created on 
March 31 to provide useful work for 
young people. In May the Federal 
Emergency Relief Administration was 
established and given authority to 
make grants to the States for both 
work relief and direct relief. The 
FERA exerted a lasting influence on 
the administration of relief in the 
States through its requirement that 
Federal funds must be publicly ad- 
ministered and its encouragement of 
relief payments in cash rather than 
in kind. In June 1933, Federal grants 
to the States for public employment 
offices became available under the 
Wagner-Peyser Act. The Public 
Works Administration was _ also 
created in June. When it became 
clear that the letting of contracts for 
regular public works projects was 
moving too slowly to meet the crisis 
before winter, the Civilian Works 
Agency was set up by Executive 
order in November 1933 and for 4 
months operated directly a vast 
Federal work relief program. 

In June 1934, President Franklin D. 
Roosevelt sent to Congress a special 
message pointing to the “security of 
the men, women and children of the 
Nation” as the first objective in the 
task of reconstruction and recovery. 
Following this message he set up 
by Executive order a special Cabinet 
committee, the Committee on Eco- 
nomic Security, to make recommen- 


dations on a comprehensive program 
relating to old-age security and un- 
employment, sickness, and health in- 
surance. The Cabinet committee was 
assisted by a technical board and a 
number of advisory groups repre- 
senting employers, employees, the in- 
terested professions, and the public. 
A report of the committee was trans- 
mitted to Congress on January 17, 
1935, together with a bill carrying out 
its recommendations. 


Social Security and Related 
Programs After 1935 


The passage of the Social Security 
Act, which became law on August 14, 
1935, marked a new stage in the 
acceptance by the Federal Govern- 
ment of responsibility for the welfare 
of all citizens. The act established a 
national contributory old-age retire- 
ment annuity system for workers in 
industry and commerce. Contribu- 
tions of workers and their employers 
began in 1937. Benefit payments were 
originally intended to start in 1942, 
but in 1939 the act was amended to 
make the benefits payable beginning 
January 1, 1940. At the same time, 
the system was expanded to provide 
survivor benefits (life insurance) and 
benefits for dependents (aged wives 
and young children) of retired 
workers. 

A special national retirement sys- 
tem for railroad workers, which in 
effect took over the private pension 
obligations of the railroad companies, 
had been enacted in 1934 but de- 
clared unconstitutional the next year. 
A revised act, designed to overcome 
the objections raised by the Supreme 
Court, was adopted in August 1935. 
A special system of unemployment 
insurance for railroad workers was 
adopted in 1938. In 1946 the railroad 
programs were expanded to provide 
survivor benefits and temporary and 
permanent disability benefits. 

The 1950 amendments to the old- 
age and survivors insurance program 
increased the benefit amounts, re- 
storing them to about the same level 
of adequacy relative to price and 
wage levels that they had had in 1939, 
and expanded the coverage of the 
program. At present, almost 80 per- 
cent of all civilian jobs are covered 
by old-age and survivors insurance, 
and another 10 percent are covered 





by other public retirement systems. 

The Social Security Act of 1935 
also laid the basis for a Nation-wide 
system of unemployment insurance. 
To encourage State action and to 
overcome the fear of individual 
States that they might place their 
employers at a competitive dis- 
advantage, the act provided for a 
uniform Federal excise tax on em- 
ployer payrolls and for an offset up 
to 90 percent of the tax for employers 
covered by State unemployment in- 
surance laws. By June 1937, all 48 
States, Alaska, and Hawaii, and Con- 
gress for the District of Columbia, 
had adopted unemployment insurance 
laws, and by July 1939 all were pay- 
ing unemployment benefits. The cost 
of administration of these State pro- 
grams and of the State employment 
services is financed by Federal grants 
to the States. 

To help the States and localities 
care for persons already old and out 
of the labor market when the old-age 
insurance program started, and to 
care for orphaned and dependent 
children and needy blind persons, 
the Social Security Act also provided 
for Federal grants-in-aid to the 
States for old-uge assistance, aid to 
the blind, and aid to dependent chil- 
dren. As a condition for receipt of a 
grant the State was required to have 
the program in operation in all parts 
of the State and to provide for 
financial participation by the State. 
The Federal Government matched 
State and local expenditures up to 
specified maximum amounts for an 
individual. The first grants to the 
States tor public assistance were 
made in 1936, and during the next 
few years all the States put into 
effect approved plans for one or more 
of the categories. The maximum 
matchable amounts and the basis for 
matching have been changed several 
times since enactment of the original 
legislation. in 1950, Federal grants 
were made avilable for aid to per- 
manently ard totally disabled per- 
sons who are needy. 

The Social Security Aci also pro- 
vided for grants-in-aid to the States 
for programs for maternal and child 
health services, services for crippled 
children, and child welfare services 
and increased the amount of Federal 
grants authorized for vocational re- 


habilitation. Amendments to the 
Vocational Rehabilitation Act in 1943 
greatly expanded that program but 
made inoperative the vocational re- 
habilitation provisions in the Social 
Security Act. 

Public health.—The Social Security 
Act also provided Federal yrants to 
the States to support general public 
health programs. Althovgh some 
States and many localities had well- 
developed public health programs by 
the beginning of the thirties, many 
areas of the country had only partial 
services and many were without any 
organized health protection. It was 
estimated that no more than one- 
fourth of the counties in the Nation 
had full-time health departments and 
that no more than half the cities had 
the minimum essential health serv- 
ices. To stimulate State and local 
public health activities and to provide 
a financial basis for their extension, 
the Social Security Act authorized 
Federal grants of $8 million annually. 
In 1944 the public health title (VI) 
of the Social Security Act was trans- 
ferred to the Public Health Act 
adopted in that year. Federal grants- 
in-aid to the States for public health 
activities have subsequently ex- 
panded tremendously, both through 
an increase in the amounts author- 
ized and through the enactment of 
new categorical grant programs (ve- 
nereal disease control, 1938; tubercu- 
losis control, 1944; mental health and 
hospital survey and _ construction, 
1946; cancer control, 1947; and heart 
disease control and water pollution 
control, 1948). During World War II 
a program of emergency maternity 
and infant care for dependents of 
servicemen in the lower grades of the 
Armed Forces was carried out 
through Federal grants to the States 
provided under successive annual 
appropriation acts. Almost 90 per- 
cent of all public expenditures for 
health and medical care (excluding 
services to veterans) are, however, 
still made from State and local funds. 

Veterans’ programs.—The United 
States has from the beginning made 
special provisions for veterans that 
have become increasingly more gen- 
erous over the years. Pensions were 
provided first to veterans disabled 
in service and then to widows and 
orphaned children of men who died 


in service or as a result of service. 
connected injuries. Pensions haye 
been paid after each war to veterans 
with non-service-connected disabjjj. 
ties—usually at a lower rate thay 
the amounts paid in service-cop. 
nected cases—and the qualifying 


basis has been liberalized. In the 
absence of a general social insurance 
system, it was perhaps to be ex. 
pected that as large numbers of 
veterans reached the age when dis. 
abling infirmities become more fre. 
quent there would be strong pres. 





sures to liberalize eligibility fo, 
veterans’ pensions. Such pressure 
have been stronger in periods of | 
economic depression. Medical serv. | 
ices available to veterans have also 
gradually expanded. Special medica} 
and institutional care for those suf. 
fering from _ service-connected ip- 
juries are provided primarily ip 
veterans’ hospitals. Veterans with | 
non-service-connected disabilities | 
may also receive care at these hospi- | 
tals if room is available and they | 
sign a statement that they cannot 
afford to pay for the care elsewhere. 
Since World War II, the Veterans 
Administration has also paid for | 
care obtained under approved ar- 
rangements by veterans with service- 
connected disabilities from pee | 
physicians and dentists in their home | 
towns. 

In recognition of the disadvantage 
suffered by many young men ani 
women in the interruption of their 
education by military service, a new 
type of benefit was provided fo 
veterans of World War II by the 
education program. This program 
provided for the payment of tuition 
and subsistence allowances for vet- 
erans taking courses in approved 
educational institutions. Millions of 
veterans took advantage of this op- 
portunity, many of whom would have 
been unable to continue their educa- 
tion and training without this help 
from the Government. More than $2 
billion was spent for this program in 
each fiscal year from 1946-47 through 
1950-51. By June 1951, over 7% mil- 
lion veterans had entered training 
under the program. Another major 
new benefit provided to veterans of 
World War II was readjustment 
allowances — cash payments analo- 
gous to unemployment benefits and 
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paid through the State unemployment 
insurance agencies. More than 9 
million veterans were tided over the 
period between discharge and reem- 
ployment in civilian life with the 
help of these benefits. Shortly after 
the close of 1951, the eligibility of 
most veterans of World War II to 
enter these programs had expired. 
In 1952, Congress made similar bene- 
fits available to veterans of the 
Korean action. 


Social Welfare Expenditures 


Information as to the amounts of 
money spent by all levels of goverr- 
ment for social welfare programs 
before 1935 is not readily available. 
Shown below is one estimate,’ made 
in the early thirties, of expenditures 
by all units of government for wel- 
fare activities—defined to include 
charitable institutions, outdoor relief, 
welfare departments, and part of 
health, hospital, and correctional ex- 
penditures (not otherwise defined) 
put to exclude expenditures for 
veterans. 




















Percent of 
Amount Percent of 
Year (in national — cost 
thousands)| income | sovernment 
— © |-- -— 
SS $105, 860 0. 52 6.7 
Se 182, 587 | . 5 9. 25 
er 250, 044 44 (’) 
aa 372, 291 4] 3. 63 
1908...........| 535, 450 ‘64 4. 29 


1 Not computed, because total costs of government 
during World War I were abnormal. 








These figures probably do not in- 
clude expenditures under workmen’s 
compensation programs or the few 
retirement systems for employees of 
State and local governments or (after 
1920) of the Federal Government. 
The additional amounts would have 
been small. 

Expenditures for public elementary 
and secondary schools increased sub- 
stantially between 1900 and 1930. The 
dollar increases between 1910 and 
1920 were primarily a reflection of 
changed price levels. In dollars of 
Stable purchasing power, expendi- 


1From Committee on Economic Security, 
Social Security in America (Social Security 
Board Publication No. 20, 1937). p. 346, 
quoting from an unpublished manuscript of 
Clarence E. Heer, University of North 
Carolina. 
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“tures for public education were al- 


most twice as large in 1910 as in 1900 
and more than twice as large in 
1930 as in 1920. These increases re- 
flected primarily the tremendous ex- 
pansion of high school education that 
occurred after 1900 and again after 
the interruption of the war years. 














Lhe ex- ne 

, penditures Per ch 
Year (in Per capita aged 5-17 

thousands) 

rr $214, 965 $2. 84 $10. 04 
wtstiswdd 426, 250 4. 63 17. 58 
1920... 1, 036, 151 9. 80 37. 37 
SS ie 2, 316, 790 18. 87 73. 38 








Expenditures for education were, 
roughly, around 1.5 percent of na- 
tional income in the period 1903-18 
and somewhat more than 2 percent 
in 1923 and 1928. 

Veterans’ benefits represented 
about 1 percent of national income 
in 1923 and 0.8 percent in 1928. By 
1929, therefore, total public expendi- 
tures for education, health, public 
aid, and veterans’ benefits were tak- 
ing about 4 percent of the national 
income. With the depression, the 
welfare expenditures of many of the 
large cities and some of the States 
first increased enormously and then 
fell off as the taxing and borrowing 
powers of the local units reached 
their limits. In 1933 the Federal 
emergency relief program began to 
take over the mounting load of sup- 
port for the unemployed. Total ex- 
penditures for unemployment relief 
amounted to just under $1 billion in 
1933 and to almost $2 billion in 1934. 
At the same time national income 
dropped, until in 1933 it was less than 
half what it had been in 1929. 


Expenditures, 1937-51 

Table 1 presents estimates of the 
total social welfare expenditures in 
the United States for civilian public 
programs for the fiscal years 1936-37 
through 1950-51. For a number of 
years the Social Security Administra- 
tion has compiled and published esti- 
mates of expenditures under civilian 
social security and related programs. 
This series has included social in- 





2 Based, for comparability, on national 
income figures computed from Heer’s esti- 
mates given above. 


surance and public assistance pro- 
grams, public health and medical 
services, other welfare programs (for 
example, vocational rehabilitation 
and child welfare), and veterans’ 
pensions and medical care. It has 
not included veterans’ educational 
benefits or general education. The 
series has been revised from time to 
time; for the most recent revision, 
figures on a comparable basis have 
been available only for 1948-49, 
1949-50, and 1950-51. The entire series 
has now been revised back to the 
fiscal year 1936-37 and at the same 
time expanded to include data on 
education and on all veterans’ bene- 
fits.* Preliminary estimates of all 
social welfare expenditures in the 
fiscal years 1949-50 and 1950-51 were 
presented in the October 1951 and 
December 1952 issues of the BULLETIN. 
These analyses included an estimate 
of Federal expenditures for public 
housing ($602 million in 1950-51). 
Since it has not been possible to get 
satisfactory estimates of State and 
local expenditures for housing, how- 
ever, the public housing program is 
not included in this historical series. 

Between the fiscal years 1936-37 
and 1950-51, total dollar expenditures 
by all levels of government for civil- 
ian social weifare programs as here 
defined, including veterans’ pro- 
grams, about tripled. A large part 
of the increase was, however, due to 
the decrease in the value of the 
dollar. When adjusted for price 
changes, social welfare expenditures 
increased only 64 percent over this 
15-year period, and per capita ex- 
penditures increased only 40 percent 
(table 2). And when measured in 
relation to the national income or the 
gross national product, they were rel- 
atively smaller in the later year 
(table 3). Expenditures for all the 
programs except those for veterans 
represented 8.4 percent of the gross 
national product in 1936-37 and 5.8 
percent in 1950-51. 

There were considerable changes 
during the period in the relative im- 
portance of the different programs 
making up the total. Expenditures 
for veterans’ benefits were more than 


8 Advice and assistance were given by 
the Office of Education and the Veterans 
Administration in the preparation of esti- 
mates for these programs. 





Table 1.—Social welfare expenditures in the United States under civilian public programs, fiscal years 1936-37 —1950~5] 1 





































































































{In millions] 
| | | —n 
Program 1936-37 josr-ss 938-20 [1980-40 jrowo-a jros1-42 jios2-48 190-4 lros4-45 | 1945-46 | 1946-47 | 1947-48 1948~49 1949-50 | 1950-5] 
a 
Total 
—_———_—= 
_ | ] ] ] ] 

a $7, 775. 0)$8, 157. 7|$9, 555. 2/$9, 124. 6|$9, 047. 5)$8, 501. 9/87, 189. 5/86, 902. 3\$7, 690. 4/$11, 445. ane, 508. 3)$18, 024. 1) 's20, 795. 7 $23, 326. 9 saa, 367.4 
Social insurance............. 473.2 790. 9} 1,114.6} 1,214.9) 1, 267.7) 1,313.5) 1,207.7) 1,239.5) 1,316.3) 2, 576. 2| 2, 655. 0 2, 863. 7| ~ 3,631.7 4,7 723.5) 4,625 
nanntiecanennces 3, 449. 9| 3, 266.0] 4, 252. 9| 3; 701.9) 3, 482.8) 2 738.5! 1,484.1! 1/036.2 1,037.7) 1,149.2) 1,440.4) 1,700.4) 2,087.1) 2,528.8) 2, 583.3 

and medical serv- my fig 8 } . 
\stitietedinaiaintindinienman " .6; 807.0); 799.2) 754.5) 790.6) 805.0) 897.5) 995.9) 1,102.5) 1,191.4) 1,493.5) 1,930.4) 2,144.8) 25 
Other welfare services ?___._. 115.6) 116.1) = 126.5) = 132.1) 154.5) 159.6) 155.6) 179.7) 213.7) 246.0) = 278.4) 326.5) 370.7) 421.9 ant 
BIN iin cn tcecee 2, 527.3} 2, 740.0} 2, 741.0) 2, 741. 5} 2,853.1) 2, 962.2) 2,981.2) 2, 926.5) 3,212.6) 3,357. 0) 4,253.9) 4,760.4) 5,766.9) 6,973.4 7, 628, 7 
Veterans’ programs‘... .__- 485.0) 494. y 513.2} 535.0) 534.9) 537. 5) 555. 9) 622. y O14. 2} 3, O14. a 6, 689. 2 6,879.6) 7,008.9! 6,534 5, 506.1 
From Federal funds 
| ) | ’ ' — 
SRS, .ctiicedisinctss $3, 160. 6|$2, 390. 4'$3, 770. 2|$8, 292. 0|83, 204. s's2, 924. 3 3} $2, 122. ols1, 962. 4 $2, 356. : $4, 532. 2s $8, 565. 7) | 38,6 602.6) $9, 358.8) $9, 523.1) $9, 632.5 
Social insurance__.._.......- 121.8} 243.2} 303.2} 350.1| 430.9| 480.6, 525.7) 626.8) 705.4 858. 4| 1, 116. 7| ~ 4,314.3) 1,580.0] 1,911.7 2, 717.4 
Old-age and survivors in- . 
in cdinn teerscneress (®) 5.4 13.9 28.1 91.2) 137.0) 176. 8) 217.2} 266.8) 357.9) 466.4 559. 1 660. 5 784.1] 1,568.8 
Railroad retirement___.__- 1.5 82.5) 108.6) 115.7) 124 Y 129 u 133.2} 136.5) 143.7) 154.4) 177.6; 227.3 282. 5 304. 4 321.0 
Public aaa retire- | | ; 
TE nncnssccesttGhoncse 96. 5 98.5; 101.0; 107.5) 113.6) 119.0) 122.4) 164.9) 184. | 193.3 256. 0 306. 9 354.7 433.7 555, 2 
Unemployment insurance | - 
and employment service 12.9 46.6 64.6 65.8 68.0 73 6 76.5 90.4) 90.5) 110.6 148.8 141.5) 184.3 213.6 183.4 
Railroad unemployment | | ; 
Se See ‘ 4 3. 3.7] 4.3 24.2 51.2 35.9 0 11 8 3 
Railroad, ‘temporary dis- | | 
EEE SS ee ee See ee See ee See eee eee 32. 31.1 28.9 
Workmen’s compensation 14. 1) 15. 3} 18. 0} 16. 7} 15 25.2 2.1 
Peden chincdnthatcost 432. 3} 27. 4) 448. 1| 615.9 ) 1 8 LIST 
1 + eee 3 409.6) 417.6) 446.0 615. 9) 7 , 1,095.8} 1,187.7 
Siete 2 22.7 9. 8) Sea See , i 
Health, oad medical serv- | | 
Sotidadaeidninememmenes 0 106.5) 126.9 128. 5 152.7 148.7 182.8 2 315.3 
edamame’ 0 47.4) 69.7) 73.3 96. 2) 93. 1 100. 8 112.1 114.6 
aS 3 | 2 126.5) 112.6) 57.0 53.9 60.4 66.9 73.4 1%.7 
Veterans’ programs ¢ 0 |} 622.9) 914.2) 2,966.9) 6,530.3) 6,263.6) 6,488.8) 6,063.4) 5,17L4 
Pensions and compensa- 
1 the an tas 413.0} 419.2) 433.7) 447.8) 453.1) 452.6) 467.6) 520.5) 755.9) 1,265.7) 1,830.6) 1,910.7/ 1,953.2) 2,002.8 2,198 
. EER eee? | RU eis ee ron = weg 5 AE RTF 24.1] 1,037.2) 1,511.6) 714.9 540.7 148.3 1.0 
Health and medical serv- | 
es SE eS 71.1 74.0 78.4 86.2 80.8} 84.1) 87.6) 100.9) 114.5 244.8) 571.7 560. 4 710.9 42. 691.1 
a SP — se S edsnitt Mectbidasihsinednitg Eee So sghtia 9.7] 362.7) 2,251.1) 2,619.8, 2,818.7) 2,689.1) 2,020.5 
Welfare and other #____._. 9 1 1.9) 1.0) 8 3] 8] 10.0} 56.5) 385.3) 457.8) 455.3) 301-1) 8281 
From State and local funds 
| | 
ee ee ee $4, 614. 4/$5, 258. 3/$5, 785. 0/$5, 832. 6 $5, 752. 7/$5, 57 7.6185, 067 534, 939. o!$5, 334.2 $6, 914.0) %, O42 6| $9, 421. 5)$11 436. 9'$13, 803. 8 $13, 734.9 
| 4 Rew soak By 2 ; 
Social insurance___...._..__- 351.4) 547.7) 811.4) 864.8] 836.8} 832.9) 682.0) 612.7) 610. | 1 1,717.8] 1, 538.3 1, 549.4 2, 051 7) 2,811.8) 1,925.1 
Public employee retire- 
 ctehanett er aae satenich Bi, 129.0} 135.0] 142.0] 147.0] 151.0} 161.0) 174.0! 187.0, 198.0 216.0) = 236.7; 256.5 276. 0 299. 5 336.0 
Unemployment insurance} 
and employment service 3.3} 182.9) 447.8! 485.9) 435.7) 371.4) 176.1 61.1 71.3} 1,001.1) 837.2 759.7) 1,198.0) 1,868.2 876.0 
State temporary disability oe | 
ENS I a Ss Coa ae . 8} 4.7 ne 15.3 3. 3) 51.7 69. 1 80.7 
Workmen’s compensa- | | 
Wy ae 219.1} 229.8} 221.6) 231.9] 250.1] 300.5) 331.1; 359.91 336.7) 406.0; 449.1 498. 9 526. 0 575.0 632.4 
RN RN ARE 967. 4| 1, 186.8) 1,393.7] 1,397.6} 1,332.2) 1,077.1/ 730.6] 603. 9} 610. 3} 701.1] 824.5) 977.9) 1,147.6) 1,433.0) 1,305.6 
os assistance *_......- 662.1) 807.2} 892.1) 888.0) 770.1) 687.3) 615.4) 603. 9) 610.3 701.1 824.5) 977.9) 1,147.6) 1,433.0) 1,395.6 
Ov oa Ee yom ge ee a ta a er RR Sy Sees Ree! a anil 
Health ‘and medical services 684.0) 712.0f 763.0) 748.0) 700.0) 730.0) 732.0) 791.0) 869.0) 974.0) 1,088.7) 1,344.8) 1,747.6) 1,878.1) 2,197.0 
Other welfare services *..... 111.6) 111.8) 116.9) 122.2) = 133. 7 137.6] 122.9} 132.3) 144.0) 172. 7} 182.2} 233.4) 269.9 309. 8 382.5 
IR a il tng 2, 500. 0} 2, 700. 0} 2, 700. 0) 2, 700. 0! 2, 750. 0} 2,800.0) 2,800.0) 2,800.0) 3,100.0; 3,300.0) 4,200.0) 4,700.0 5,700.0) 6,900.0) 7,500.0 
Veterans’ programs........./........|.-.-.....|.---....|--------  SOSTs Tae lonacopite |------=- 47.4) 158.9) 616.0, 520.1 471.1} 334.7 














1 Data represent expenditures from public funds (general and special) and trust 
accounts, and other expenditures under public law; exclude transfers to such 
accounts and loans; include administrative expenditures unless otherwise noted. 

Fiscal years ended June 30 for Federal Government, most States, and some locali- 
ties; for other States —s localities fiscal years cover various 12-month periods 
ended in the specified y 

2 Includes hospital cuketenation and medical research; excludes veterans’ pro- 
grams; excludes medical expenditures of the Military Establishment and the 
Atomic Energy Commission, and health and medica] services provided in connec- 
tion with public education, public assistance, workmen’s compensation, and 
those subordinate to the performance of other functions such as those of the Civil 
Aeronautics Authority 

3 Represents vocational rehabilitation, child welfare services, school lunch 

, and institutional care. 
reliminary estimates. Excludes Federal bonus payments, appro eae to 
Government life insurance trust fund, and accounts of several sma l revolving 
un 


‘Less than $50,000. 

* Old-age assistance, aid to dependent children, aid to the blir 
permanently and totelly disabled and, from State and local funds, 
ance. 

7 Assistance payments only; administrative expenditures for 1936-37 through 
1938-39 not available. 

* Work program earnings, subsistence payments, 
programs. 

* Includes burial awards. 

© Includes hospital construction; through 1945-46 includes domiciliary care; 
from 1946-47 through 1950-51, domiciliary care included under ‘welfare and 
other.”’ 

" Vocational rehabilitation, specially adapted homes and autos for disabled 
veterans, counseling, beneficiaries’ travel, loan guaranty and, beginning 1946 
47, domiciliary care. 

12 Includes benefits payable under public law by employers 
ance carriers; excludes administrative expenditures. 
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12 times as large in 1949-50 as in 
1936-37. By the fiscal year 1950-51, 
after the new veterans’ benefits for 
education and readjustment allow- 
ances had passed their peak, expendi- 
tures for veterans began to decline. 
Even in that year, however, they 
amounted to $5.5 billion or 1.8 percent 
of the total product output of the 
economy. The relative importance of 
the education and readjustment al- 
lowance programs in total expendi- 
tures for veterans during the past 
few fiscal years is indicated in the 
following tabulation. 


























Adjusted per Benefits as 
tag § as per- 
Se cent of gross 
(1935-39 = 100) national product 
Fiscal year | panca- Educa- 
tion jAllother| tion [All other 
and re-| veter- | andre-| veter- 
adjust- ans’ adjust- ans’ 
ment al-| benefits | ment al-| benefits 
lowances lewances 
1944-45....... (@) $5 () 0.4 
145-46....... $7 s ¥ on 
1946-47....... 17 13 1.7 1.3 
1947-48....... 13 15 1.4 1.4 
1948-49_....... 13 14 1.3 1.4 
1649-50....... ll 14 1.0 1.4 
1980-51....... 7 13 7 11 
1 Less than $0.50. 


3 Less than 0.05 percent. 


The figures used in this analysis 
exclude Federal bonus payments to 
World War I veterans, appropriations 
to Government life insurance trust 
funds, and the accounts of several 
small revolving funds—for instance, 
a fund for the operation of canteens 
in veterans’ facilities. The bonus pay- 
ments—adjusted service certificates— 
are more in the nature of deferred 
compensation than of insurance or 
welfare benefits, and it has therefore 
seemed preferable not to include 
them in this analysis. The amounts 
appropriated from general revenues 
to cover the extra risk costs of 
Government life insurance policies 
should properly be included. The 
available data relate, however, to the 
amounts transferred to the Govern- 
ment life insurance trust fund each 
year, and since these transfers have 
been concentrated in a few years and 
cover both past and future payments 
to veterans’ survivors, their inclusion 
would distort the analysis. During 
the period 1936-37 through 1950-51, 
a total of $4.9 billion was appro- 
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priated from general revenues for 
this purpose. 

The steadiest growth, during the 
period under review, occurred in 
social insurance payments, as the 
programs established by the Social 
Security Act came into operation. In 
the year ended June 30, 1937, only 
one State (Wisconsin) was paying 
unemployment benefits. Expenditures 
for unemployment insurance in the 
other States were primarily for the 
operation of the employment service 
and the collection of contributions. 
The amounts spent for old-age and 
survivors insurance and the railroad 
retirement system were also incurred 
in setting up the programs. These 
expenditures together with benefit 
payments under the special retire- 
ment systems for government em- 
ployees (Federal, State, and local) 
and under workmen’s compensation 
programs amounted to $473 million 
or 0.5 percent of the gross national 
product in that year. 

Old-age and survivors insurance 
benefits were first payable in Janu- 
ary 1940. The total payments in- 
creased from year to year as an in- 
creasing proportion of persons aged 
65 and over acquired insured status, 
and as more of the workers who died 
leaving young children had insurance 
protection. Because of the failure to 
change the benefit amounts in line 
with changes in the value of the 
dollar, the old-age and survivors in- 
surance benefits were less important 
in relation to the total national in- 
come than the increases in dollar 
amounts would suggest, particularly 
in the period from 1945-46 through 
1949-50. 

The 1950 amendments of the Social 
Security Act, in addition to extend- 
ing the coverage of the program, re- 
stored the benefits to about the same 
level of adequacy or purchasing 
power they had had in 1939. These 
increases are reflected in expendi- 
tures for the fiscal year 1950-51. The 
1952 amendments again liberalized 
benefit amounts to take account of 
further increases in price and wage 
levels above those of 1950. At the 
present time, old-age or survivor 
benefits are being paid to some 5 
million persons. These beneficiaries 
include more than one-third of all 
persons aged 65 and over who are not 


employed or the wives of earners. 
There still remain, however, many 
older persons who had had no oppor- 
tunity to acquire insured status be- 
fore retiring (or whose husbands had 
not been covered before their death). 
As the program matures, a smaller 
and smaller proportion of aged per- 
sons will be in this situation. This 
development, together with the in- 
creasing proportion of older persons 
in the population, will result in sub- 
stantial future increases in expendi- 
tures for benefits under this program. 
Unemployment benefits accounted 
for a substantial part of all social 
insurance expenditures from 1938-39 
to 1940-41, and again in 1945-46, 
1948-49, and 1949-50. These pay- 
ments fluctuate more sharply than 
any other social insurance payments. 
Since they increase when employ- 
ment and total wage payments fall, 
and decline in periods of high em- 
ployment and earnings, unemploy- 
ment benefits show even larger 
swings relative to total national in- 
come than in absolute dollar amounts. 
As a result, of course, they can have 
an important stabilizing effect on 
total consumer incomes. Old-age and 
survivors insurance and other retire- 
ment system benefits also increase 
somewhat when employment falls off, 
as older workers who would have 
continued to work even though they 
had insurance rights are forced out 
of employment and fall back on their 
benefits. The more important aspect 
of old-age and survivors insurance 
benefits, however, is the steady in- 
come they provide to groups who 
cannot or should not be forced to 
work but who should share in the 
current output of the economy. 
The social welfare expenditures 
that have shown the sharpest declines 
over the past 15 years are those for 
public aid. Practically every State 
took advantage of the Federal grants 
provided under the Social Security 
Act and established programs for 
old-age assistance, aid to dependent 
children, and aid to the blind on a 
State-wide basis. At the same time, 
however, the termination of the 
emergency unemployment relief pro- 
grams (in 1942) and the high levels 
of employment during and after the 
war caused total expenditures for 
public aid to drop from 4 percent of 
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Table 2.—Social welfare expenditures adjusted for price changes and adjusted 
ae per capita and for education per child aged 5-17, fiscal years 
[1935-39 = 100] 
Adjusted per capita expenditures 
Adjusted 
— Education 
Fiscal year +. —¥ , Health 
ures Socia Public and_ | Veterans’ 
(in thous- | Tt! linsurance| aid medical {programs} Per 
an services = child 
capita aged 
5-17 
$7, 667.7 $60 $4 $26 $6 M $19 $81 
7, 997.7 62 6 25 6 4 21 8S 
9, 517.1 73 9 32 6 4 21 91 
9, 070. 2 69 9 3 6 4 21 91 
8, 674.5 66 9 25 6 4 21 93 
7, 464.4 57 9 18 5 4 20 90 
5, 715.0 44 7 9 5 3 18 83 
5, 135.6 40 7 6 5 4 17 77 
5, 489.2 43 7 6 6 5 18 81 
7, 728.0 58 13 6 6 15 17 80 
10, 253. 6 73 12 6 5 30 19 92 
10, 424. 6 72 12 7 6 28 19 93 
11, 795.6 81 14 s 7 27 22 109 
13, 164.2 88 18 10 8 25 26 128 
12, 590. 2 84 17 9 9 20 27 130 
Percentage change, 
1950-51 from 1 
Dincdiskichinedehh. + 64.2 +40.0} +325.0 —65.4 +50.0 |} +400.0 +42.1 | +60. 5 





























4 Per capita figures relate to tetal civilian population of the continental United States as of December. 


the gross national product in the 
fiscal year 1936-37 to 0.8 percent in 
1950-51. In dollars of stable pur- 
chasing power, public aid expendi- 
tures have decreased 59 percent in 
total amount and 65 percent in ex- 
penditures per capita (table 2). 
Public expenditures for civilian 
health and medical services, like all 
other social welfare expenditures ex- 
cept those for veterans, decreased as 
a percent of gross national product 
during the war years. By the fiscal 
year 1950-51, the Nation was again 
spending as large a proportion— 0.8 
percent—of its national output for 
publicly supported health and medi- 
cal services for civilians (other than 
veterans) as in 1936-37. 
While the total dollar expenditures 
for education almost doubled even in 
*dollars of stable purchasing power 
and adjusted expenditures per child 
aged 5-17 increased about 60 percent, 
a smaller proportion of the total 
national output was devoted to the 
construction and operation of public 
schools in the year ended June 1951 
than was being spent for this purpose 
in each of the fiscal years from 1936- 
37 through 1939-40. This contrast 
is the more striking in view of the 
tremendous backlog of need for new 
and additional classrooms and teach- 
ers arising from the neglect of school 


building during the depression and 
the war and from the great increase 
in the number of children entering 
or about to enter school as a result 
of the high birth rates of the war 
and postwar years. 


Federal, State, and Local 
Expenditures 


As was indicated earlier, most 
social welfare programs in the United 
States have been and are adminis- 
tered by the States or localities. Care 
for veterans, however, has always 


been accepted as primarily a respon- 
sibility of the Federal Government, 
Also, it was recognized in 1935, by the 
public and by Congress, that a basie 
old-age and survivors insurance sys- 
tem could be effective only if it were 
a national system that could cover 
individuals throughout their working 


lives—wherever they lived and were 


employed. Many of the emergency 
relief programs of the thirties algo 
were Federal programs. 

The national interest in public 
health, in public assistance, in educa- 
tion, and in other welfare services 
has been expressed primarily in 
Federal financial aid to the States 
and localities rather than in direct 
Federal operation of programs. About 
$1.7 billion of the Federal funds 
spent for social welfare purposes in 
1950-51 was in the form of Federal 
grants-in-aid to the States or locali- 
ties. All the Federal expenditures for 
public assistance and for unemploy- 
ment insurance and employment 
service except the administrative 
costs of the Federal agencies admin- 
istering the grant programs were paid 
as Federal grants to the States. A 
substantial share of the Federal ex- 
penditures for general health and 
medical services, for education (pri- 
marily grants for vocational educa- 
tion and for school buildings in de- 
fense-affected areas), and for other 
welfare services also took the form 
of Federal grants. 

In the year 1950-51, almost 60 per- 
cent of all social welfare expendi- 


Table 3.—Social welfare expenditures under civilian public programs in relation 


to gross national product, fiscal years 1936-37—1950-51 
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Table 4.—Social welfare expenditures, percent from Federal funds, percent 
from State and local funds and percent for programs administered by States 
or localities,' fiscal years 1936-37—1950-51 



































. . - Sociz relfs _ 

Total social welfare expenditures octal welnes open diame Be pages 

Fiscal year Percent for Percent for 

Percent from | Percent from| programs /|Percent from | Percentfrom| programs 

Federal | Stateand | administered Federal Stateand | administered 

funds | local funds | by States or funds local funds | by States or 

localities localities 

1936-37. 40.7 | 59.3 61.8 36.7 63.3 65.9 
| PITS 35. 5 64.5 68. 2 31.4 68. 6 72.6 
1938-39... _- 39. 5 60.5 64. 2 36.0 | 64.0 67.9 
1939-40. 36.1 | 63.9 68. 1 32.1 7.9 72.4 
ERSTE 36.4 63. 6 68. 6 32.4 67.6 72.9 
| See 4.4 | 65.6 71.6 30. 0 70. 0 76.4 
1942-43. anes 20 70. 5 | 77.4 23.6 76.4 83.8 
1943-44... 28. 4 71.6 79.3 21.3 78.7 87.2 
1944-45... 30.6 | 69. 4 76. 6 21.3 78.7 86.9 
1945-46___ 6 | 60. 4 65.7 18.6 81.4 88.6 
1946-47... 1.9 48.1 | 53. 6 20.7 79.3 88.5 
| 17 52.3 | 58. 0 21.0 79.0 88.3 
1948-49 45.0 5.0 | 61.1 20.8 79.2 88.4 
1949-50. 10.8 59.2 | 66.0 20.6 79.4 88.9 
1950-51 41.2 8.8 66.0 25.0 75.0 84.4 


ff 2 
i Benefit payments under State 
from State and local funds; percent 


from State and local funds plus Fe de il gra 
excludes seamen’s unemployment b nefits 
by the State unemployment insurance agencies 


tures were from State and local funds 
and 66 percent were made for pro- 
grams administered by the States or 
localities (table 4). For social wel- 
fare expenditures other than those 
for veterans’ programs, 75 percent 
were from State and local funds, and 
84 percent were for programs admin- 
istered by the States or localities. 

In the period under review, social 
welfare expenditures have accounted 
for a far larger share of all State and 
local government expenditures than 
of Federal expenditures for all pur- 
poses (table 5). The contrast was 
especially marked, of course, during 
the war years. In 1950-51, State and 
local expenditures for social welfare 
accounted for 60 percent of all State 
and local expenditures, with educa- 
tion taking 34 percent. Federal 
funds used for social welfare pro- 
grams represented 21 percent of all 
Federal expenditures, with the vet- 
erans’ programs accounting for 11.1 
percent and the other programs for 
9.7 percent of total Federal expendi- 
tures. 

Government ¢ as used 
here, include expenditures from so- 
cial insurance trust funds—built up 
through earmarked contributions 
made by insured persons or their 
employers—as well as the regular 
budgetary expenditures from general 
revenues. These trust fund expendi- 
tures have become an increasingly 


xpenditures, 
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workmen’s compensation programs classified in this table as expenditures 
or progr ums § administered by States and localities represents expenditures 
:-in-aid to the States or localities for social welfare programs, but 
and veterans’ readjustment allowances (programs administered 
as agents of the Federal Government). 


important part of the total. In 1936- 
37, almost 99 percent of all social 
welfare expenditures were from gen- 
eral revenues and a little over 1 
percent from trust funds. In 1950-51, 
about 15 percent of all social welfare 
expenditures and 23 percent of the 
Federal expenditures came from 
social insurance trust funds. Federal 
expenditures from general revenues 
for social welfare programs other 
than the veterans’ programs repre- 
sented a little less than 5 percent of 
the total Federal budget (from gen- 
eral revenues) in 1950-51. 


Welfare Expenditures and the 
National Economy 


every major area of 
social welfare, there remain large 
and important unmet needs. With 
respect to health, the .recent report 
of the President’s Commission on the 
Health Needs of the Nation* has 
highlighted the need and opportunity 
for further expansion in medical 
facilities and personnel, in medical 
research, in public health activities, 
and in the development of arrange- 
ments whereby every member of 
society is assured of access to needed 
medical services. Although much of 
what needs to be done to make 


In almost 


1 Building America’s Health: A Report 
to the President ... Volume 1, Findings 
and Recommendations, December 1952, 
80 pp. (H. Doc. 55, 83d Cong., Ist sess.) 


modern medical care and health 
services universally available in this 
country may be done privately, a 
considerable expansion in public ex- 
penditures would also be required. 
The Commission recommended more 
than doubling Federal expenditures 
for health (including present medical 
care expenditures for veterans); 
proposed specific additional Federal 
expenditures of about $1 billion a 
year apart from recommended grants 
to the States to make tuberculosis, 
mental disease, and chronic illness 
facilities available to the entire popu- 
lation without a means test. Such 
increased Federal expenditures would 
entail a substantial expansion of 
expenditures by State and local 
governments as well. 

The great bulk of medical care 
expenditures at present are private 
expenditures for personal medical 
care. In 1951 consumers spent about 
$8.8 billion privately for this purpose, 
while private funds for hospital con- 
struction and philanthropic and in- 


Table 5.—Social welfare expenditures 
as percent of government expendi- 
tures for all purposes,' fiscal years 
1936-37 —1950-51 





Social 








| 

| welfare 

‘pe raliteres from | expend- 

; Social | Federal funds as | itures 
welfare |percent of Federal from 
expend-|} Government ex- | State 


| itures as; penditures for all jand local 











| perce nt | purposes funds 
of as per- 
Fiscal year | govern- pores 208 ey cent of 
| ment | | State 
| expend- and local 
itures | All pro- | govern- 
| for all grams | ment 
| pur- | Allpro-| other | expend- 
|} poses | grams than itures 
veter- for all 
j ans’ pur- 
| poses 2 
| | | | 
1936-37....-.- 47.4) 40.4) 34.2 | 54.0 
1937-38_....- 50.3 41.2 34.1 | 57.6 
1938-39_.....-} 50.3 | 41.7} 36.0 | 58.4 
1939-40__.__- 46.9 35.4 | 29.7 57.8 
1940-41__._- 38.2 24.3 | 20.3 | 58.1 
1941-42._...... 18.8 | 8.5 | 6.9 | 57.0 
1942-43 _. Say 7.7 2.7 2.0 54.1 
1943-44...... 6.3 | 2.1 } 1.4 | 54.0 
1944-45__.... 6.8 2.4 1.5 | 56.7 
1945-46__....- 5.3 | 7.4 2.6 | 58.1 
1946-47.......| 29.9 21.4 5.1 | 54.4 
1947-48.......| 33.9 24.9 | 6.8 52.1 
1948-49_.....-| 33.0 22.9 | 7.0 | 53.2 
1949-50____.. 35.2 23. 1 8.4 56.5 
1950-51__....- | 334} 20.8] 9.7 | 59.6 
i i 
1 Expenditures from general revenues and from 


social insurance trust funds; because a substantial 
portion of non-Federal workmen’s compensation 
payments are made through private insurance car- 
riers, they have been omitted in computing percent- 
ages relating to total and to State and local govern- 
ment expenditures. 

2 State and local government expenditures include 
expenditures from State accounts in the unemploy- 
ment trust fund but exclude Federal grants-in-aid. 
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dustrial expenditures for medical 
care (other than workmen’s compen- 
sation payments) amounted to about 
$1 billion. If health insurance or any 
other arrangement for the prepay- 
ment of medical bills through public 
programs were to be adopted, the 
amount of public expenditures for 
medical care would increase greatly, 
but the amount spent privately would 
decrease by almost the same amount. 
Since health insurance or any pub- 
licly supported prepayment program 
would enlarge the opportunities of 
lower income groups and others to 
obtain medical care, it would result 
in some increase in the total share 
of the national income used for 
health and medical services. 

In the field of education, present 
and future needs are also great. On 
the basis of a recent survey of school 
building needs, conducted at the re- 
quest of Congress, the Office of Edu- 
cation has estimated that to construct 
the public school facilities needed 
this year to relieve overcrowding and 
replace obsolete buildings would cost 
$10.7 billion. Both the school housing 
shortage and the need for additional 
teachers will become more acute each 
year for at least the next decade if 
the aim is simply to keep up with 
present standards of elementary and 
secondary education. Adequate pro- 
vision of special types of education 
for the young children of working 
mothers, for handicapped or espe- 
cially gifted children, and for adults 
who want to continue their education 
would require still further efforts. 
And if all individuals are to have an 
opportunity of making their maxi- 
mum contribution, and the Nation is 
to be assured of the trained scientists 
and other professional people it 
needs, expenditures for higher educa- 
tion would need to be on about the 
same scale as the expenditures made 
during the past few years under the 
veterans’ educational benefits pro- 
gram. 

Private expenditures for education 
in the fiscal year 1950-51 were about 
$1.7 billion, with somewhat over half 
this total used for higher education. 
About the same percent of the gross 
national product (0.6) was spent pri- 
vately for education and research in 
1936-37 as in 1950-51. It has been 
estimated that for every young man 
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or woman in college or advanced 
university training today, there is 
another capable of profiting from 
such education but without the means 
to get it. If higher education is to 
be made generally and effectively 
available to all qualified young per- 
sons, it will have to be primarily as 
a result of an expansion of public 
expenditures. 

The social insurance programs to 
maintain income are, also, less than 
adequate. There is widespread agree- 
ment on the desirability of extending 
the coverage of old-age and survivors 
insurance to all gainfully occupied 
persons now excluded. Proposals 
have been made for maturing the 
system rapidly by paying a minimum 
insurance benefit to all aged persons 
who have retired, whether cr not they 
have a record of actual coverage un- 
der the program. One of the major 
gaps in our present social security 
programs is the lack of insurance 
protection in the event of temporary 
or permanent disability from non- 
work-connected causes. There will 
always be need, also, for periodic 
reconsideration of the level of sup- 
port that is being provided through 
social insurance to persons who are 
not able to depend for support on 
current earnings. 

While it is to be hoped and ex- 
pected that the total expenditures 
for public aid will decrease as the 
social insurance programs develop, it 
must be recognized that residual need 
is now being met with different de- 
grees of adequacy in different parts 
of the country. Additional expendi- 
tures would be needed today in many 
States if public assistance payments 
were to be made at the level that 
the State itself has determined to be 
needed. Even if full employment is 
maintained for those who are able 
to work, and the present social in- 
surance program is rounded out, 
there will always be some individuals 
and families with no member able to 
work or with special needs that can- 
not be met through social insurance, 
and for whom public assistance 
should be available. 

The special welfare services pro- 
vided under the vocational rehabili- 
tation program and under the mater- 
nal and child health and child welfare 
programs are today reaching only a 


small proportion of the persons who 
could benefit by them. Expansion of 
these programs is limited by lack 
of trained personnel as well as by 
lack of funds. They are the kind of 
programs, however, into which an 
increasingly productive society may 
decide to channel more of its re. 
sources. 

There is no fixed measure of the 
portion of its current output that a 
highly developed Nation can or 
should devote to health, education, 
social security, and related welfare 
services. Even in the face of heavy 
defense expenditures, the United 
States could certainly have devoted 
to these purposes more than it spent 
for them in 1950-51. The larger pos- 
sibility for programs to improve 
health and to support education and 
social security comes, however, from 
the increasing productivity of the 
economy. Just as this productivity 
has been the source of the Nation’s 
rising standard of living in the past, 
so it can be in the future. And while 
a rising standard implies new prod- 
ucts and more goods, it also means 
more services, better health, greater 
security for those who are not cur- 
rently producers, more training and 
education. A fairly conservative esti- 
mate of the probable future expan- 
sion of the economy—assuming an 
annual increase in productivity per 
man-hour about equal to the average 
over the past 40 or 50 years—would 
suggest that the gross national prod- 
uct in 1960 might be about $425 
billion and in 1975, about $600 billion, 
compared with $329 billion in the 
calendar year 1951, in dollars of 
stable value.’ If public expenditures 
for social welfare purposes merely 
maintained the same relative import- 
ance compared with all other uses of 
the national product, they would in 
1960 on these assumptions be over 
$8 billion more than they were in 
1950-51. But when defense spending 
levels off, there will be both oppor- 
tunity and need for directing not 
merely the same proportion but rela- 
tively more of the Nation’s resources 
and efforts to these ends. 


5 For a recent analysis of possible future 
adjustments to an expanding economic out 
put, see Gerhard Colm, The American 
Economy in 1960, National Planning Assoti- 
ation (Planning Pamphlets, No. 81), 1952 
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Long-Range Trends in Old-Age Assistance 


by Rozsert J. Myers* 


HEN the Social Security Act 

W was adopted in 1935, two pro- 

grams for providing economic 
security for persons aged 65 and over 
were established—old-age insurance 
and old-age assistance. The insur- 
ance program provided for benefits 
on retirement to workers engaged in 
certain categories of employment. 
Subsequent legislation advanced the 
beginning date for payment of the 
monthly insurance benefits, broad- 
ened coverage, and liberalized the 
eligibility conditions so that a greater 
proportion of the aged could qualify. 

Under the 1935 act, individuals 
aged 61 or over on January 1, 1937, 
could not qualify for monthly old- 
age insurance benefits, which were 
scheduled to begin in 1942. At the 
outset, therefore, the assistance pro- 
gram was intended to take care of 
persons who were already past age 
65 and those who would reach that 
age in the next few years. In the 
long-range future, however, old-age 
assistance would still be expected to 
play an important role because the 
coverage under the insurance pro- 
gram was by no means universal. 
Even if coverage had been made uni- 
versal and the benefits high enough 
so that no great number of insurance 
beneficiaries would need supplement- 
ary assistance, there would still have 
been a large group likely to need 
aid when they reached age 65. These 
were the men and women, formerly 
employed, who were under age 65 
in 1937 and who had permanently 
withdrawn from the labor market 
(principally because of disability), 
the wives of such men, and widows 
whose husbands had died before 1937. 
These persons could not possibly meet 
the eligibility requirements for in- 
surance benefits established by the 
1935 act. 

The Committee on Economic Secu- 
rity, which made the studies under- 
lying the Social Security Act, pre- 
pared long-range estimates of the 
number of persons who would be 





* Chief Actuary, Social Security Admin- 
istration. 
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eligible for old-age assistance and 
the cost of the program on the basis 
of varying assumptions. The estimates 
made on the assumption that no old- 
age insurance system would be es- 
tablished are contained in Social 
Security in America, the Factual 
Background of the Social Security 
Act as Sumarized from Staff Reports 
to the Committee on Economic Se- 
curity.1 The consulting actuaries of 
the committee believed that the num- 
ber of recipients and the expenditures 
for assistance would be appreciably 
higher than did the technical staff 
members. Accordingly, two sets of 
estimates were developed by the ac- 
tuarial staff—one based on assump- 
tions made by the actuaries and the 
other on those made by the technical 
staff. The estimated numbers of re- 
cipients for selected years are shown 
below. 


{In thousands] 





Number of recipients 
under assumptions of— 














Year 
Actuaries Staff 
aa 897 897 
Sess 2, 746 1, 580 
) , ere ee 4, 675 3, 153 
inc aibidindiniiniwetdenninniniiiie 6, 801 5, 304 
epiélascnacusechebena 8, 501 6, 800 





Cost estimates for the old-age 
assistance program under the as- 
sumption of the establishment of an 
old-age insurance plan were not 
directly published but are available 
in staff reports; the estimates differ, 
of course, depending upon the type 
of coverage of the insurance plan 
considered. For the plan finally es- 
tablished, summary figures were pub- 
lished, for several illustrative years, 
for the Federal share of expenditures 
(based on assumed constant dollar 
grants into the future).? The esti- 


1Social Security Board Publication No. 
20, 1937, table 44, p. 194. 

20. C. Richter and W. R. Williamson, 
“The Social Security Act of 1935 and the 
Work of the Committee on Economie Se- 
curity,” Transactions, Actuarial Society of 
America, 1935, p. 307. 


mates are shown in the following 
tabulation. 


[In millions] 





Old-age assistance ex- 
penditures under assump- 








tions of— 
Year 
Actuaries Staff 
) a ee $137 $72 
ae eee 418 199 
pe et 701 301 











These figures indicate that the pay- 
ments to old-age assistance recipients 
and, correspondingly, the number of 
such recipients, would rise for many 
years instead of reaching a peak 
shortly before old-age insurance 
payments began. The expected trend 
is further indicated in the year-by- 
year figures on the number of recipi- 
ents developed by the Committee on 
Economic Security (table 1). 

The actual experience to date may 
be compared with these two early 
estimates. Such comparison is not 
completely valid because of a num- 
ber of changes that have been made 
in the old-age insurance plan, such 
as the amendments broadening cover- 
age and liberalizing eligibility con- 
ditions. Demographic experience, 
furthermore, has differed significantly 
from the estimates. There are ap- 
parently far more aged persons in 
the population today than were esti- 
mated in 1935. The 1950 Census re- 
ported 12.3 million persons aged 65 
and over, as compared with the 1950 
estimate of 10.9 million made by the 
Committee on Economic Security. 
The economic status and eligibility 
status under old-age and survivors 
insurance of today’s aged population 
have also been significantly affected 
by the unusual extent of labor-mar- 
ket participation by older workers 
during World War-II. Despite these 
limitations, a broad and general 
comparison will yield some interest- 
ing facts. 

Table 1 compares the estimated 
and actual numbers of old-age assist- 
ance recipients for 1936 through 1952 
and, in addition, shows the estimates 
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be =: 1.—Comparison of actual num- 























of assistance recipients, 
1936-52, Committee estimate, 
various future years ' 
Number of recipients 

Ratio (percent) 

(in thousands) of estimates to 

Year actual number 

of oper- Assumptions of 
ation ? —_ 
ct 
Actu- 
Actu- - Staff 
aries Staff aries 

897 897 1l4 114 
1, 307 1, 046 Wt 75 
1, 765 1, 200 103 70 
2, 287 1, 372 123 74 
2,746 | 1,580 138 79 
2, 835 1, 580 180 72 

2, 958 1, 579 131 7 
3, OS2 1, 584 142 73 
3, 125 1, 578 150 76 
3, 311 1, 609 162 79 
3, 397 1, 624 160 77 
3, 516 1, 649 1M 72 
3, 590 1, 669 149 69 
3, 662 1, 682 139 64 
3, 813 1, 750 136 63 
3, 874 1, 785 142 66 
3, O41 1, 827 151 70 
4,275 2,056 |... me a Eee 
4, 533 TAME Peoccacindhosoecses 
4, 416 2 ) ae eee 
4, 606 SPGED Isccaunse lececesse 

| 














1Committee estimates based on assumption of 
existence of old-age insurance plan as enacted in 1935. 
Data for continental United States, Alaska, and 
Hawaii. 

2? From February of year shown through January 
of next year. 

* Figure for July of civen year. Includes data only 
for States with plans administered with Federal 
financial participation. Includes a small number of 
persons under age 65 for whom Federal financial par- 
ticipation is not involved (roughly 4,000 in July 
1952). i Mw iow 


for several future years. Under the 
assumption of the actuaries, the 
number of recipients rises for about 
the first 20 or 25 years of the pro- 
gram’s operation and then levels off 
at about 4% million. The figures are, 
of course, too high in view of the 
coverage extension and eligibility 
liberalizations that have occurred in 
the old-age and survivors insurance 
program since the original act was 
adopted. If these changes could have 
been taken into account, the esti- 
mates would be materially lower. 
Under the assumptions of the staff, 
the assistance roll likewise increases 
steadily for the first 20 or 25 years of 
operation, reaching a peak of about 
2% million and decreasing slowly 
thereafter. 

It was estimated that during the 
period 1936-80, however, the total 
aged population would more than 
double itself. Accordingly, the more 
or less level trend in the number of 
recipients anticipated for the years 
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after 1960 really represents a declin- 
ing trend relative to the total aged 
population. The Committee’s esti- 
mates for old-age recipients relative 
to the estimated population are given 
below. 





Recipients as percent of 
population aged 65 and 
over under assumptions 
Year of— 





Actuaries Staff 














The actual experience has fallen 
more or less midway between the two 
estimates. From 1940 on, the actuar- 
ies’ estimate of the number of old- 
age assistance recipients was 30-60 
percent higher than the number 
shown by the actual data. The esti- 
mate of the staff for this period, on 
the other hand, was 20-35 percent 
less than the actual experience. For 
1950, before the effect was felt of 
the 1950 amendments to the old-age 
and survivors insurance system, the 
estimate of the actuaries was about 1 
million higher than the number of 
persons who received old-age assist- 
ance, while the estimate of the 
staff was too low by almost exactly 
the same amount. Since 1950, the 
data based on actual experience have 
shown a downward trend because of 
the liberalization made in the old- 
age and survivors insurance program 
by the 1950 amendments and, ac- 
cordingly, have approached closer to 
the staff estimate. 

While table 1 gives the trend in 
the absolute numbers of recipients, 
these figures do not tell the entire 
story. It is perhaps more significant 
to compare the number of recipients 
relative to the total aged population, 
which has grown substantially over 
the decade and a half that the old- 
age assistance program has been 
operating. 

Table 2 compares recipients of old- 
age assistance and the total popula- 
tion aged 65 and over from 1936 
through 1952. For the first 2 years, 
as the program got into operation, the 
ratio of recipients (as of July of each 


Table 2.—Relation of old-age assist. 
ance recipients to total population 
aged 65 and over : 




















Old-age » . | Reeipien 
assistance eee as mee 

Year | recipients? "hen tin population 

(in thou- p tet» aged 65 and 

sands) > i ior over 
1936. ... 786 8, 050 | 9.8 
1937... 1, 393 8, 250 | 16.9 
1938.... 1,710 8, 500 20.1 
1939. ... 1, 861 8, 750 | 21.3 

| 
1940. ... 1, 990 9, 000 22.1 
1941.... 2, 185 ¥, 300 23.5 
1942. ... 2, 252 9, 600 23.4 
1943. ... 2, 165 ¥, UO 21.9 
1944. ... 2, 081 10, 200 20.4 
1945. ... 2, 035 10, 500 19.4 
1946... 2, 117 | 10, 850 19.5 
1947.... 2, 280 11, 200 20.4 
1948..... 2, 407 11, 550 20.8 
1949. ... 2, O43 | 11, 950 22.1 
1950. ... 2, 797 | 12, 35 22.6 
1951. ...) 2,719 | 2, 750 21.3 
1952... .| 2,611 | 13, 150 19.9 
j | 

1 Data for contine ntal Ur nited States, Alaska, and 
Hawaii. 

2 Figure for July of given year. Includs ta only 
for States with plans administered with Federal 
financial partic pation. Includes a small number of 
persons under age 65 for whom Federal financing 
participation is not involved (roughly 4,000 in July 
1952). 

3 Based on various estimates of the Bureau of the 
Census, with the figures for 1941-49 ad i upward 
to reflect the excess of the 1950 Censu ver the 
figure for 1950 projected from the 19 0.C s. The 
1952 figure is a rough prelimi: ary estimate. A} 
figures rounded to nearest 50,00 


year) to the aged population rose 
sharply—from about 10 percent in 
1936 to about 20 percent 2 years later. 
The ratio then began to go up slowly 
until in both 1941 and 1942 a peak 
of about 23% percent was reached. 
There was a slight decline, to 19% 
percent, in 1945 and 1946, followed by 
the rise to 22% percent in 1950. Fol- 
lowing the 1950 amendments the 
number of recipients declined, and 
accordingly the ratio of recipients to 
the aged population decreased even 
more rapidly, falling to slightly less 
than 20 percent in 1952. 

One further point may be men- 
tioned. It has sometimes been asserted 
that, if no new old-age assistance 
recipients were added to the rolls, 
within a decade there would be no 
old-age assistance rolls. This conclu- 
sion is based on the fact that the 
average life expectancy of recipients 
of old-age assistance is about 8-10 
years. Life expectancy is, however, 
an average figure, with some persons 
dying before the 8- to 10-year period 
elapses and others living well beyond 
that time. What life expectancy really 


(Continued on page 27) 
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Temporary Disability Insurance: 
The California Program 


Of the four State programs of temporary disability insurance, 
the California plan, established in 1946, is the second oldest; 
it was the first to provide for participation by private carriers: 
The article that follows, continuing the Bulletin series on tem- 
porary disability insurance, reports on the development and 
operations of the California program. 


porary disability insurance pays 

cash benefits, designed to com- 
pensate for part of the wage loss 
incurred, to insured workers who are 
unemployed because of disability and 
who are not entitled to workmen’s 
compensation. The disability may be 
either physical or mental; if it pre- 
vents the worker from doing his 
customary or most recent work, he 
may receive benefits under the pro- 


‘ California program of tem- 


gram. 

The California legislation estab- 
lishing temporary disability insur- 
ance was enacted in 1946 as an 


amendment to the unemployment in- 
surance law. California was pre- 
ceded only by Rhode Island in pro- 
viding this type of protection for its 
workers. Since its enactment, the 
temporary disability insurance law 
has been significantly liberalized— 
both in the maximum benefits pay- 


able and in the conditions for receipt 
of benefits. 

In California, the two programs— 
temporary disability insurance and 
unemployment insurance—are ad- 


ministered by the State Department 





of Employment, both cover the same 
workers, and both, generally, use the 
same benefit formula, although the 

* Division of Program Policy and Legis- 


lation, Unemployment Insurance Service, 
Bureau of Employment Security, Depart- 
ment of Labor. For a more detailed report 
on the California program, see California 
Disability Insurance Program (Department 
of Labor, Bureau of Employment Security), 
March 1952, 83 pp. 

1See Alfred M. Skolnik, “Temporary 
Disability Insurance Laws in the United 
States,” Social Security Bulletin, October 
1952. 
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maximum weekly payment for dis- 
ability is now higher than that for 
unemployment insurance. The law 
governing temporary disability insur- 
ance, unlike that for unemployment 
insurance, permits the substitution 
of an approved private plan for State 
coverage. In June 1951, almost half 
the 2.8 million workers in the State 
were covered by private plans. 

Collection of contributions began 
May 21, 1946, and the first benefits 
were payable December 1, 1946. 
Through June 30, 1952, the State plan 
had collected nearly $249 million in 
contributions from workers and had 
paid out about $128 million in bene- 
fits. Comparable data on collections 
and payments under private plans 
are not available. 

In 1951—the most recent year for 
which data are available—California 
workers paid $77 million in premiums 
for temporary disability insurance to 
the State and to approved private 
plans. Benefits amounting to about 
$49 million were paid in compensa- 
tion for 1.9 million weeks of dis- 
ability; another $6 million was paid 
in additional benefits to hospitalized 
claimants. 


Coverage 

All workers covered by the State 
unemployment insurance law are 
covered for disability insurance pur- 
poses. Coverage includes workers in 
firms with a quarterly payroll in ex- 
cess of $100, except those excluded by 
the definition of employment—prin- 
cipally workers in government, in 
nonprofit religious, charitable, or edu- 
cational organizations, in domestic 
service, and in agriculture. 


by Marcaret M. Danm* 


Individuals who depend on spirit- 
ual means for healing can elect not 
to pay taxes and not to receive bene- 
fits, or they can have religious practi- 
tioners certify to their disability. 


Private-Plan Requirements 


Employers subject to the law, or a 
majority of their employees, may re- 
quest substitution of a private plan 
for State coverage. The private plans, 
which may be insured with a recog- 
nized insurance carrier or be self- 
insured by the employer, must meet 
certain statutory requirements to be 
accepted as substitutes for the State 
fund. To be approved, a private plan 
must be open to all employees in the 
establishment and must be accepted 
by the employer and a majority of 
the employees. Each individual work- 
er must be free to choose between 
the State plan and the private plan. 
The private plan must provide rights 
greater than those under the State 
plan at no greater cost to the worker. 
There are other conditions of ap- 
proval designed to ensure, as far as 
possible, that the workers covered by 
private plans will actually receive 
their benefits. 

The approval of a plan or plans, 
moreover, must not result in a sub- 
stantial selection of risks adverse to 
the State fund. This stipulation was 
intended to counteract the tendency 
of groups with the lowest relative 
disability rates, comprising the best 
insurance risks, to contract out to 
private plans, leaving the poorest 
risks for the State fund to insure. 

The measure used by California to 
prevent adverse selection is the pro- 
portion of women covered under all 
plans, currently in effect, written by 
each insurance company. Women, 
who make up approximately 30 per- 
cent of the total labor force, must 
represent at least 20 percent of the 
workers covered by the contracts of 
each insurance company. Plans that 
would bring the percentage of women 
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covered by the contracts of a single 
company below 20 will not be ap- 
proved. If through termination of a 
plan or plans, an insurer’s coverage 
of women falls below 20 percent, the 
company has 6 months to bring the 
proportion up to 20 percent or more. 
If the insurer fails to take such action, 
the agency may withdraw approval 
of all plans insured by that company. 

In June 1951 the law applied to 
239,700 employers with 2.8 million 
workers. Only 36,600 employers— 
15 percent of the total—had approved 
private plans, but those plans covered 
almost half the workers subject to 
the law. In June 1950 (the last date 
for which size-of-firm data are avail- 
able), there were 32,202 approved 
private plans—10,514 of them in firms 
with four or fewer workers and 1,647 
in firms with 100 or more workers. 
The large firms, however, included 
63 percent of all workers covered by 
private plans. 


Financing 


The disability insurance benefits 
and administrative costs are both 
financed by an employee tax of 1 
percent on the first $3,000 of annual 
wages. This tax replaced a similar 
employee tax that had been required 
under the unemployment insurance 
law. When private-plan protection 
has been substituted for that of the 
State fund, no disability insurance 
contribution to the State fund is re- 
quired from workers. 

Growth of private plans caused 
contributions to the State fund to 
decline each year before 1951. In 
1951, contributions to the State fund 
increased because total covered 


Table 1. ae temporary dis- 
insurance: Contributions 


ability 
- benefits under State plan, 1947- 























Benefits 
Year | Contribu- As per- 
Amount ane. 
tions 

1047......| $51,512,181 | $17,732, 064 wu 
1948......! 46, 254, 703 21, 956, 251 47 
1949. ..... 36, 586, 503 23, 641, 683 65 
1950......] 33, 104, 328 | ' 25, 275, 830 76 
1951......| 34,367,980 | ' 25,220, 755 73 

4 Effective Jan. 1, 1950, hospital benefits of $8 a da 
as 12 yo is 6 banedit peor boonane pape 


for as man 
able in addition to cash wage-loss benefits. 


employment increased at a higher 
rate than private-plan coverage. The 
proportion of contributions paid out 
in benefits increased through 1950 
but decreased in 1951 (table 1). Be- 
cause of more liberal benefit provi- 
sions that became effective in Jan- 
uary 1952, the benefit expenditures 
will constitute an even greater pro- 
portion of contributions for that year. 

The fund is, however, amply sol- 
vent. At the end of October 1952, 
the reserve balance available for 
Payment of benefits was more than 
$121 million; an additional $117 
million in the unemployment trust 
fund was available, under Federal 
and State laws, for payment of dis- 
ability benefits.? 

Private plans cannot require a 
worker contribution higher than 1 
percent. Although a lower rate is 
permitted, almost all private plans 
do provide for a 1-percent employee 
contribution. A private plan can pro- 
vide for a rate in excess of 1 percent, 
with the excess paid by the employer, 
but no information is available re- 
garding actual experience on this 
point. 

Though data on the actual amount 
of contributions paid to private plans 
are not available, the amount that 
would have been contributed at a 
rate of 1 percent of wages has been 
computed (table 2). 

Before the 1951 amendments to the 
State law, not more than 5 percent 
of the contributions could be used for 
payment of the program’s adminis- 
trative expenses. Under the present 
law the amount available for admin- 
istration is whatever the State Direc- 
tor of Finance considers necessary. 

The 5-percent allowance provided 
adequate administrative funds in the 
early years of the program. The pro- 
portion of taxable payrolls covered 
by private plans has increased, how- 
ever, more than the State’s workload 
has decreased. Consequently, admin- 
istrative costs now represent a higher 
proportion of State contributions. For 
1951, for example, administrative ex- 


2A 1946 amendment to the Federal Un- 

employment Tax Act permits States to 
withdraw employee contributions to the 
unemployment trust fund for the payment 
of disability benefits. The California tem- 
porary disability insurance law permits 
such withdrawal of contributions paid dur- 
ing 1944 and 1945. 


penditures, including the cost to the 
State of supervising private Plans, 
represented 7.5 percent of contriby- 
tions. 

Administrative costs would be sub. 
stantially higher than they are if it 
were not for the fiscal relationships 
with unemployment insurance, estab. 
lished under Department of Labor 
policy. Administration is coordinated 
with unemployment insurance admin. 
istration, and various functions—such 
as determination of employer status, 
collection of employer reports, main- 
tenance of wage records, and person- 
nel and business management opera- 
tions—are performed jointly for both 
programs. Temporary disability in- 
surance is charged only the admin- 
istrative costs added by that program; 
the administrative costs are thus less 
than they would be if the program 
were administered separately. 

The amount spent for added ad- 
ministrative work arising out of the 
operation of private plans is assessed 
against such plans, on the basis of 
covered wages; the assessment is 
limited to 0.02 percent of such wages, 
These assessments are made on a 
fiscal-year basis. For the 1949-50 fis- 
cal year, the assessment was $504,679 
or 0.016 percent of wages covered by 
private plans. 


Extended Liability Account 


When contracting-out under a pri- 
vate plan is permitted, it is necessary 
to determine the proper allocation of 
costs for the benefits paid to eligible 
workers who were not in covered 
employment at the time their dis- 
ability began. For allocating such 


Table 2.—California temporary dis- 
abili insurance: Contributions 
and ts under private pa 
assuming 1-percent contribution 
rate, 1947-51 




















Benefits 
Contribu- 
Year es As per 
(estima cent 0 
Amount contribe- 
tions 
$13, 089, 124 $4, 010, 413 31 
1948. ...-.. 20, 038, 545 9, 320, 234 4 
1949. ..... 28, 050, 205 14, 817, 865 51 
1950. ..... 33, 907,737 | * 21,775, 153 4 
1951. ..... 686, 1 29, 767, 915 1 





1 Effective Jan. 1, 1950, hospital benefits of $8 a day 
for as many as 12 days in a benefit year became pay 
able in addition to cash wage-loss benefits. 
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costs, the California law provides an 
“extended liability account.” 

The account works in this manner. 
Benefits to individuals in covered em- 
ployment when they become disabled 
are paid from the plan, whether State 
or private, under which they are cur- 
rently covered. Benefits to workers 
not in covered employment—that is 
in noncovered jobs or unemployed— 
when their disability begins are paid 
by the State and charged to the ex- 
tended liability account. Offsetting 
the annual iotal of these charges is an 
amount equal to the imputed interest 
on employee contributions for 1944 
and 1945 to the unemployment in- 
surance trust fund and for the period 
from May 21 through November 30, 
1946, for contributions for temporary 
disability insurance. Since these con- 
tributions, totaling $132.4 million, 
were paid before disability insurance 
coverage was divided between the 
State and private plans, it was de- 
cided that the interest on them should 
accrue to the benefit of the private 
plans as well as of the State fund. If 
the amount to be credited is less 
than the benefits, the deficit is 
charged to private plans and the 
State fund in proportion to the wages 
covered by them. The charges against 
all plans are limited to 0.03 percent 
of taxable wages during the year. 
The private plans’ share is collected 
by an assessment, and the State 
fund’s share is credited to the ex- 
tended liability account. 

To date, benefit charges to the ex- 


tended liability account have been 
substantially higher than the com- 
bined credits to it. During 1950, for 
example, interest credited to the ac- 
count was $2.9 million, and benefits 
charged to it totaled $9.5 million, 
leaving a current deficit of $6.6 mil- 
lion. The maximum credit of 0.03 per- 
cent of taxable wages was $2.0 
million, divided almost equally be- 
tween the State fund and private 
plans. Consequently, the deficit for 
1950 amounted to $4.6 million, and 
the cumulative deficit, including $0.7 
million carried over from 1949, was 
$5.3 million. In the absence of changes 
in the law, it appears that the ex- 
tended liability account will show a 
continually increasing deficit. 


Benefits 

A claimant’s qualification for bene- 
fits, his weekly benefit amount, and 
the maximum total amount of bene- 
fits payable during a l-year period, 
called the benefit year, are deter- 
mined on the basis of his earnings 
in insured employment during a 4- 
quarter period in the past, called 
the base period. 

Weekly benefits range from one- 
twentieth to one-twenty-fifth of 
wages during the base-period quarter 
of highest earnings, with a minimum 
of $10 and a maximum of $30. Bene- 
fits at the rate of one-seventh of the 
weekly amount, not rounded, are 
payable for days of disability after 
the required waiting period. 

To qualify for benefits, a worker 


Table 3.—Selected data on benefits under approved private plans in effect 























une 30, 1951 
Workers under private 
Plans plans 
Item 

Number Percent Number Percent 

Wnbedebmntetonscdahiinneddougeundie 36, 639 100.0 1, 283, 353 100.0 
Weekly benefit amount: 
Maximum: ! 

| i IIR aR 4, 67 12.7 240, 001 18.7 
tudubisenddabedbduesgabéondudadseibel 21, 802 59.6 509, 849 39.7 
OF EES See a 8, 040 21.9 286, 520 22.3 

a RR EE RE - 1, 4.4 154, 954 12.1 
i i a a 531 1.4 92, 029 7.2 

Minimum: 

A ee ae 31, 327 85.5 929, 824 72.4 
i: Act pininnighbekneenenmegunoumnbinel 731 2.1 77, 365 6.2 
ELLE 4, 581 12.4 276, 164 21.4 

Waiting period: 
7 days for accident, 7 for sickness............... 11, 756 32.1 459, 048 35.8 
0 days for accident, 7 for sickness..............- 23, 591 64.4 674, 240 52.6 
0 days for accident, 0-3 for sickness............. 1, 237 3.4 126, 452 9.9 
iil en wen ae cnn eeltaeenmiietil 55 1 23, 613 17 








1 $25 was the State maximum benefit amount in June 1951, when this analysis was made. 
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must have earned at least $300 in 
wages during his base period. He 
must also have earned, in other than 
his quarter of highest earnings, 
wages equal to at least one-third his 
high-quarter wages, although this 
requirement does not stand if his 
base-period wages totaled 30 times 
the maximum weekly benefit amount 
—$900. The amount payable in a 
benefit year cannot exceed 26 times 
the weekly benefit amount or one- 
half the base-period wages, which- 
ever is less; the range is from $150 
to $780. In terms of duration, the 
range is from 12.5 to 26 weeks. A 
hospitalized claimant is eligible for 
hospital benefits of $8 a day for as 
many as 12 days in a benefit year, 
in addition to the weekly benefits. 

Before the 1951 amendments, a 
worker’s benefit rights were identical 
under unemployment insurance and 
disability insurance, and a_ valid 
claim under either program estab- 
lished a benefit year for both. The 
maximum weekly benefit for tem- 
porary disability is now $30, while 
that for unemployment remains $25. 
The qualifying provisions for un- 
employment insurance were changed 
by a requirement designed to prevent 
a worker from drawing benefits in 
two successive benefit years without 
intervening employment. This re- 
quirement does not apply to disability 
insurance. Consequently, under spe- 
cial circumstances relating to the 
qualifying earnings, a worker can 
establish a benefit year for one pro- 
gram but not for the other. Generally, 
however, benefit years are identical 
for the two programs. 

The law requires a waiting period 
of seven consecutive days of dis- 
ability for each continuous period of 
disability. Two consecutive periods 
of disability due to the same or a 
related cause and separated by no 
more than 14 days are considered as 
one continuous period of disability. 
There is no waiting period after the 
claimant is hospitalized for a day or 
longer on his doctor’s orders. 


Eligibility Conditions and 
Disqualifications, 
Disability is defined as mental or 
physical inability to perform the 
claimant’s regular or customary work. 
For an individual employed at the 


‘ 
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time the disability begins, “regular 
or customary work” is generally con- 
sidered to be the work he is cur- 
rently doing. For an individual un- 
employed when he becomes disabled, 
regular or customary work is deter- 
mined on the basis of the particular 
facts. Disability does not include any 
condition arising out of pregnancy 
until 4 weeks after the termination 
of the pregnancy. The disability itself, 
not an earlier withdrawal from the 
labor force for other reasons, must 
be the cause of the unemployment. 

The first claim for benefits must be 
supported by a certificate from a 
licensed physician, osteopath, chiro- 
practor, optometrist, dentist, or chi- 
ropodist or, for claimants who depend 
for healing on spiritual means, from 
a duly authorized practitioner of a 
bona fide religious organization. No 
waiting-period or benefit credit can 
be given for days of disability more 
than 7 days before the first day on 
which the claimant was attended by 
the certifying doctor. 

To receive hospital benefits, in 
addition to the weekly cash benefits, 
the claimant must be hospitalized for 
a day or longer, on instructions from 
his doctor. A day is 24 hours or a 
shorter period for which the hospital 
charges a full daily rate. The need 
for hospital confinement must be 
certified by the physician; the time 
spent in the hospital is verified from 
hospital records before benefits are 
paid. 

The only specific disqualification 
in the temporary disability insurance 
law is for willfully false representa- 
tion or willful withholding of mate- 
rial facts to obtain disability benefits. 
The disqualification provided is 
denial of benefits for the day on 
which the act occurs and for 6-34 
days following. 

There are other circumstances in 
which a claimant with sufficient 
qualifying wages may be ineligible 
for disability benefits or may receive 
a reduced benefit for a week. For 
example, during a period for which 
he has been disqualified for unem- 
ployment insurance for voluntary 
leaving, discharge for misconduct, re- 
fusal of suitable work, or misrepre- 
sentation, a claimant may be denied 
disability benefits also. Since January 
1, 1952, a worker may be paid dis- 
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ability benefits during a period when 
he is disqualified from receiving un- 
employment insurance because of a 
trade dispute, if his disability was 
the result of an accident or required 
hospitalization, did not arise out of 
the dispute, and would have pre- 
vented him from working even if the 
dispute had not occurred. 

Some claimants may meet the dis- 
ability insurance eligibility condition 
of inability to do their regular or 
customary work and at the same 
time meet the unemployment insur- 
ance condition of ability to perform 
suitable work. To prevent such in- 
dividuals from drawing duplicate 
benefits, the disability insurance law 
contains a specific statutory provision 
making a claimant ineligible for dis- 
ability benefits for any week with 
respect to which he received unem- 
ployment insurance under any State 
or Federal unemployment insurance 
law. He is, of course, also ineligible 
under the State plan if he is currently 
covered under an approved private 
plan. 

Cash benefits for the same disability 
under a State or Federal workmen’s 
compensation or employer’s liability 
law are taken into consideration in 
determining the amount of benefits 
payable for a week. The temporary 
disability insurance system pays only 
the difference between a claimant’s 
weekly benefit under workmen’s 
compensation and his disability bene- 
fit, if the latter is greater. When an 
illness or injury appears to be work- 
connected, a workmen’s compensa- 
tion claim must be filed as a condi- 
tion for receipt of disability benefits. 
If workmen’s compensation benefits 
are later awarded for a period for 
which disability benefits have been 
paid, the claimant must repay the 
disability program for any benefits 
that would not have been paid if the 
workmen’s compensation benefits had 
been paid currently. 

Before January 1, 1952, an indi- 
vidual whose employer was paying 
his wages during an illness was not 
entitled to benefits unless the wage 
payment was less than his weekly 
benefit amount, in which case he 
could be paid the difference between 
the wage and the weekly benefit 
amount. Under the present provisions, 
benefits plus wage payments can 


equal 70 percent of the weekly wage 
earned immediately before the digs. 
ability. 

During the first 9 months of 1951, 
about 74,800 first claims against the 
State fund were paid. Approximately 
23,700 claims were denied for various 
reasons. Of these, 20 percent were 
denied because the claimant was 
receiving regular wages, and 10 per- 
cent because he was considered by 
the agency to be able to do his regular 
work. Workmen’s compensation pay- 
ments caused about 1,100 claims to be 
denied, while in about 1,000 cases the 
claimant was ruled to be out of the 
labor market for reasons other than 
disability. The most frequent reason 
for denial of a claim, resulting in 44 
percent of the denials, was that it 
should have been filed under a pri- 
vate plan, indicating a weakness in 
employer informatioral programs ad- 
vising their employees regarding 
their rights under private plans. 

Private plans may apply or dis- 
regatd any of these conditions of 
eligibility. No data are available on 
the number of cases denied by pri- 
vate plans for these various reasons, 
All claimants, whether covered by 
the State fund or a private plan, have 
the right to appeal any benefit deter- 
mination to a referee and to appeal 
the referee’s decision to the appeals 
board. Employers also may appeal to 
the referees and the appeals board. 

During 1950 a total of 1,234 claim- 
ants were involved in referees’ deci- 
sions; 996 were State-plan claimants, 
and 238 had filed under the private 
plans. The principal issue—ability to 
perform regular and customary work 
—was involved in almost 21 percent 
of the State-plan cases and 38 percent 
of the private-plan cases. The issues 
of withdrawal from the labor market, 
late filing, and receipt of regular 
wages were each responsible for 10 
percent or more of the State-plan 
cases. For private-plan cases, the 
most common issues—after ability to 
perform regular and customary work 
—were receipt of regular wages and 
workmen’s compensation questions. 


Administrative and Claims 
Procedures 
California’s disability insurance 
program is administered by the State 
Department of Employment. Dis- 
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ability insurance operations are 
handled by a division of disability 
and hospital benefits. In addition, the 
unemployment insurance central of- 
fice personnel concerned with wage 
records, tabulating, research and 
statistics, legal and office services, 
fiscal management, and personnel 
services perform services for the dis- 
ability insurance program as well as 
for the unemployment insurance and 
employment service programs. The 
same appeals machinery is used for 
poth disability insurance and un- 
employment insurance. 

Claims for disability benefits under 
the State plan are handled by a cen- 
tral office in Sacramento and by 17 
district offices throughout the State. 
The agency staff includes three doc- 
tors—a medical director and two 
assistant medical directors. They give 
the claims examiners technical train- 
ing with regard to disabling condi- 
tions and on the probable duration of 
disability due to various causes. They 
also furnish a technical review of 
agency actions on medical questions. 

All claims are filed by mail. The 
first claim for a spell of disability is 
filed with the central office: it is ac- 
ceptable only if the claimant has been 
unemployed and disabled for eight 
consecutive days (or confined to a 
hospital for at least one day) and has 
been under the care of a physician or 


practitioner during part of the period. 
The claim must be accompanied by a 
physician’s certificate supporting the 
fact of disability and estimating its 
probable duration. 

The central office determines if the 
claim has been filed within the proper 
time limit and if the certification is 


valid. It also determines the weekly 
benefit amount and whether the 
claimant has the qualifying base- 
period wages. It assigns the claim to 
the appropriate district office. The 
district office makes the other deter- 
minations of eligibility and pays the 
benefits. Continued claims are filed 
directly with the district office; they 
need to be accompanied by a medical 
certificate only on the request of the 
agency. 

Before allowing a first claim, or 
during the course of a compensable 
disability, the district office may con- 
tact the claimant, his physician, or his 
employer for additional information. 
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Claimants may be referred to in- 
dependent doctors for medical ex- 
amination, or their disability may be 
verified through unscheduled visits 
by the regular claims examiners, if 
some question has arisen. The number 
of such visits represents 10 percent of 
the spells of disability claimed. 
Workers covered under private 
plans file their claims either with the 
employer or with the insurance com- 
pany. The employer or the insurer 
must report to the State agency when 
a first claim is filed and when a spell 
of disability terminates. These notices 
are necessary for administration of 
the program to ensure that the 
worker receives at least the benefits 
he would have received from the 
State and to provide a check against 
duplication of benefits. Furthermore, 
a first claim for disability filed under 
a private plan may establish an un- 
employment insurance benefit year. 


Comparison of State Plan and 
Private Plans 


Approved private plans must pro- 
vide rights at least equal to the 
statutory rights on all points and 
greater than them on at least one. 
Table 3 shows the major provisions 
of the 36,639 private plans in effect 
on June 30, 1951, covering 1,283,400 
workers. 

As a result of both higher maxi- 
mum benefit provisions and higher 
earnings among claimants, the aver- 
age weekly benefit in 1951 was higher 
under private plans than under the 
State plan—$29.44 compared with 
$22.67. Total benefits paid in 1951 
amounted to $25.2 million under the 
State plan and to $29.8 million under 
private plans. Even though total 
private-plan benefits exceeded those 
of the State fund, the State paid out 
about 73 cents in benefits for each 
dollar collected in contributions, 
compared with 70 cents on the dollar 
paid by private plans. 

In 1951, private-plan beneficiaries 
received, on the average, 6 weeks of 
benefits per spell of disability, and 
State-plan beneficiaries received 10.1 
weeks per spell. Claimants who drew 
all the benefits to which they were 
entitled represented only 9 percent of 
the beneficiaries under the private 
plans and 20 percent of those under 
the State plan. The private-plan 


claimants who exhausted their bene- 
fit rights drew benefits for 23.1 weeks, 
only slightly longer than the 228 
weeks drawn by State-plan claimants 
who exhausted their rights. 

The differences in these figures are 
due to differences both in benefit pro- 
visions and in characteristics of the 
claimant group. With respect to 
periods of disability that terminated 
between April 1, 1949, and March 31, 
1950, information from a special study 
is available concerning the benefits 
that would have been paid to the 
private-plan claimants on the basis 
of the statutory benefit provisions. 
These data permit a comparison of 
experience that minimizes differences 
due to benefit provisions. To permit 
a more satisfactory comparison of the 
characteristics of claimants, State- 
plan data have been limited to em- 
ployed workers. 

Employed workers experienced 
156,000 compensated periods of dis- 
ability terminating during the 12 
months ended March 1950; the State 
paid for 67,600 periods and private 
plans for 88,400. These spells of dis- 
ability lasted a total of 1.2 million 
compensated weeks, with the State 
paying for 663,900 and private plans 
for 546,200 weeks. Thus, private-plan 
claimants received an average of 6.2 
weeks of benefits per spell, while 
State-plan claimants received 9.8 
weeks per spell. These private-plan 
figures include 13,400 periods and 
70,600 weeks of benefits that would 
not have been paid under the State 
formula for one of several reasons— 
insufficient base-period wages, ex- 
haustion of benefit rights, or too brief 
a disability. Elimination of such 
spells would have had practically no 
effect on the length of the average 
compensated period under private 
plans, raising it only to 6.3 weeks. 
The average weekly benefit amount 
paid by the State was $22.87, while 
that paid by private plans was $28.52. 
Not all this difference was attribut- 
able to more liberal private-plan pro- 
visions. Even if the State formula 
had been used, the average paid to 
private-plan claimants would have 
been $24.11 because their earnings 
are higher. 

If private-plan experience were 
limited to the periods and amounts 
that would have been paid under the 
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State formula, employed workers un- 
der both private plans and the State 
plan would have been paid for 142,700 
terminated periods of disability be- 
tween April 1, 1949, and March 31, 
1950. Forty percent of these periods 
of disability were claimed by women. 
More State-plan claimants than pri- 
vate-plan claimants were women. 
Under the State plan, the number of 
periods of disability was almost 
equally divided, with 48 percent paid 
to women and 52 percent to men. 
Under the private plans, however, 
only one-third of the periods of dis- 
ability were paid to women claim- 
ants. Similar differences in the pro- 
portion of men and women claimants 
exist with respect to the number of 
weeks paid and the total amount of 
benefits. 

Private-plan claimants were also 
somewhat younger than State-plan 
claimants. Claimants under age 30 
represented 20 percent of the number 
under private plans but only 17 per- 


cent of those under the State plan; 
claimants aged 45 and over repre- 
sented 41 percent of private-plan and 
46 percent of State-plan claimants. 
The age differences were greater with 
respect to women. Those under age 
30 accounted for 26 percent of pri- 
vate-plan and only 19 percent of 
State-plan claimants, while women 
aged 45 and over represented 29 per- 
cent and 38 percent, respectively. 

Private-plan claimants had pro- 
portionately fewer of the more seri- 
ous disabilities, such as tuberculosis, 
malignancies, heart disease, and com- 
pound fractures. For men, disabilities 
with an average duration of 13 weeks 
or longer made up 13 percent of the 
private-plan cases that would have 
been compensated under the State 
formula and 23 percent of the State- 
plan cases. Among women, these more 
serious disabilities represented 9 per- 
cent of the respective totals. 

Thus, the available data indicate 
that private-plan claimants are 


younger than State-plan claimants 
and that they include a smaller pro. 
portion of women, their disabilities 
are less frequently of the most serious 
categories, and their earnings are 
higher. Other data on the extent to 
which workers file unemployment in- 
surance and temporary disability in. 
surance claims in the same benefit 
year show that private-plan claimants 
experience less unemployment than 
State-plan claimants. All these varj- 
ations taken together indicate that 
the over-all effect of the private plans 
may be some adverse selection against 
the State fund. 


Attitudes Toward the Program 


Opinions and attitudes of physi- 
cians, employers, and workers toward 
the temporary disability insurance 
program are vitally important, since 
the cooperation of these groups is 
essential to the program’s success, 
In general, these groups in California 
agree that it is working smoothly. 
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Notes and Brief Reports 


Workers With Insured 
Status on January 1, 1953 


Approximately 66.5 million per- 
sons were fully insured under the 
old-age and survivors insurance pro- 
gram at the beginning of 1953, an 
increase of 4.1 million from the 
number a year earlier. The growth 
during 1952 in the number fully in- 
sured was the second largest since 
1940, when monthly benefits under 
the program first became payable. 
There were no persons currently but 
not fully insured on January 1, 1953, 
nor can there be such insured indi- 
viduals before the middle of 1954, 
when 7 quarters of coverage will, in 
general, be needed for fully insured 
status. 

An estimated 24.9 million workers 
had permanently insured status on 
January 1, 1953, an increase of 2.1 
million from the number with such 
status on January 1, 1952. To be per- 
manently insured, workers must have 
the number of quarters of coverage 
required for fully insured status 
when they reach age 65. Persons who 
attain age 65 after 1970 will need 40 
quarters of coverage to be perma- 
nently insured. For persons who reach 
age 65 before 1971—that is, those at 
least 47 years of age on January 1, 
1953—the required number of quar- 
ters will range from 39 down to 6 for 
those at the oldest ages. Once they 
are permanently insured, they can, 
regardless of their future employ- 
ment, qualify for old-age benefits at 
or after age 65; in the event of their 
death, their survivors can qualify 
for monthly benefits and/or lump- 
sum death payments. The distribu- 
tion of workers who were perma- 
nently insured at the beginning of 
1953 is shown by sex, age, and quar- 
ters-of-coverage requirement in the 
following tabulation. 


1The estimates presented in this note 
are based on data through the calendar 
year 1950, derived from the 1-percent con- 
tinuous work-history sample; none of the 
estimates of the insured population has 
been adjusted to reflect changes in insur- 
ance status arising from (1) provisions that 
coordinate the old-age and survivors in- 
surance and railroad retirement programs; 
and (2) wage credits for military service. 
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Workers permanently 
Age at me insured on Jan. 1, 1953 
beginning of for (in millions) * 
1953 perma- 
nently 
insured 
status | Total| Male |Female 
6-40 | 24.9 19.0 5.9 
Under 47......... 40; 10.1 7.7 2.4 
At least 47 but 
less than 6314. . 7-39 | 10.0 7.5 2.5 
634 and over... 6] 14.8 3.7 Ll 

















1 Includes 4.1 million workers at least 65 years of 
age, of whom about 2.6 million were receiving bene- 
fits at the end of 1952. 


More than one-third of the workers 
who were fully insured at the begin- 
ning of 1953 were permanently in- 
sured. The requirements for per- 
manently insured status are more 
liberal for workers at the older ages 
than at the younger ages. The effect 
is clearly illustrated in the following 
comparison, by age, of the number 
of fully insured workers and per- 
manently insured workers. 


{Numbers in millions] 

















Workers fully insured as of 
Jan, 1, 1953 
Number perma- 
Age at beginning nently insured 
of 1953 
Total 
number As pee. 
cent 0 
Number fully 
insured 
EEE 66.5 24.9 37 
a 46.4 10.1 22 
At least 47 but less 
than 63}4......... 15.3 10.0 65 
634% and over....... 4.8 4.8 100 














Table 1 shows a comparison of the 
permanently insured group with the 
total fully insured population at the 
beginning of each year since 1940. 

The growth in the number fully 
insured each year during the period 
1940-49 was fairly regular, ranging 
between 1.2 million and 2.3 million. 
The marked increase during 1950 was 
due primarily to the “new start” in 
insured-status requirements for old- 
age and survivors insurance, con- 
tained in the 1950 amendments. The 
extension of coverage under the 1950 


amendments, effective in 1951, made 
it possible for many persons in the 
newly covered occupations to become 
insured for the first time in 1952 and 
thus contributed to the more-than- 
normal increase in the number fully 
insured during 1952. The increase in 
1952 would have been even greater 
if it had not been for the fact that 
many persons in newly covered occu- 
pations had previously had some em- 
ployment covered under the 1939 
amendments and consequently be- 
came insured before 1952. 


Table 1.—Workers fully insured at the 
beginning of each year, 1940-53 


(Number in millions] 














Fully insured workers 
Number permanently insured 
uiring| 
q e- 
Year | Total Total less quiring | As per- 
num- than 40 rear] ean 
quar- ts) 
ber ters of | cover- bed 4 
cover- | age 
age 
cass 22.9 0.6 ae 2.6 
1941..... 24.2 3.3 +. |, 45 
1942..... 25. 8 14 See 5.4 
28.1 1.8 | eee 6.4 
1944..... 29.9 2.3 SB. Ba seneese 7.7 
1945..... 31.9 2.8 Ria teccced 8.8 
1946..... 33. 4 3.4  Y | Seo 10.2 
1947..... 35.4 8.6 3.8 4.8 24.3 
1948...... 37.3 11.6 4.0 7.6 31.1 
a 38.9 13.2 4.0 9.2 33.9 
1950..... 40.1 14.9 4.0 10.9 37.2 
| ee 59.8 21.0 14.0 7.0 35.1 
1062..... 62.4 22.8 14.3 8.5 36.5 
1953..... 66. 5 24.9 14.8 10.1 37.4 




















Until 1971 the number of quarters 
of coverage required for fully insured 
status will, in general, increase each 
year and thus narrow the difference 
between the number of quarters of 
coverage required for permanently 
insured status and for fully insured 
status. In the long run, therefore, the 
permanently insured group will con- 
stitute an increasing proportion of 
the entire fully insured population. 
For those workers whose elapsed 
period will exceed 20 years, the re- 
quirement for permanently insured 
status is easier to fulfill than the 
requirement of 1 quarter of coverage 
for every two elapsed quarters. Con- 
sequently, all persons who are over 
age 41 at any time after 1970 and who 
are fully insured will also be per- 
manently insured. 
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Current Operating Statistics 


Table 1.—Selected social insurance and related programs, by specified period, 1940-52 


[In thousands; data corrected to Feb. 9, 1953 


































































































Retirement, disability, and survivor programs u mid eae —— <— 
Temporary 
“ate Survivor benefits disability 
benefits * 
Year = Total > : va 
mon = Monthly Lump-sum Rail- ae Wetestiia! — 
Vv road Ma legis- m 
Social 9 Serv- | Veter- Civil Unem-| WS” | jation 12 a 
Secu- | Retire- | 1°¢ | 898 A4- | social | Rall | Serv. | Veter- | Social State | ploy: anes 
rity ment | Com-| minis- | ‘Gooy. | road | * ans Ad-| Sec laws | ment 
Act 4 mis- | tration! Retire-| ms AG U- | Other § Insur- Act 4 
Act sion 2 rity ment Com-| minis- rity anes 
Act Act 5 mis- | tration *} Act A * 1 
sion 2 Act 
Number of beneficiaries 
1951 } | | | 
a ee 2,960.6 | 264.7 | 170.2 | 2,388.7) 1,371.6) 151.0) 33.9 1, 019. 4| 30.5 9.0) 26.6 31.5 749.3 0.7) 309 
SS 2, 993. 9 267.1 171.0 | 2,391.0) 1,385.1) 149.7) 34.5 1,020. 3 27.8 8.3} 27.2 28.9 797.3 7; 3L6 
| | | 
1952 | | | 
, EE A aT 3, 030. 6 284.0 | 171.7 2, 392.6) 1,402.7; 149.7) 35.4) 1,028.7) 39. 3 8.8) 27.6 38.3 1, 185. 2 9 483 
ES ETS 3, 056. 2 308. 1 172.5 2, 393.8 1,419.6) 150.5 36.2, 1,031.3) 38.8 8.6 28. 7] 28.6 1, 146. 4 8) «483 
ti .hasedlineneonahens 3, 076.9 324.4 | 173.3 2,398.1) 1,435.2) 151.4) 37.2) 1,029.6) 40. 0| 11.1 33.1 28.3 1,112.8 6 41.0 
£222 eee 3,094.4 | 336.2 | 173.9 2, 403.5) 1,454.2) 152.3) 38.2 1,036.4) 40.2 13. 2 32.1 27.4 992. f 4 35.6 
iccoecnébccdipgeuicencce 3,104.8 | 343.2 174.8 | 2,412.2) 1,469.8) 153.2, 39.1) 1,040.4 37. 7] 12.2; 30.2 23.8 918.4 3} 25.6 
pO a ae ee See 3,109.5 | 348.9 | 175.6 | 2,418.0) 1,484.3) 154.2) 39.8) 1,042.0) 35.9 11.6 32.4 24.7 918. 1 3 «3L6 
 —_—_ REA STITT 3,120.3 | 352.7 | 176.5 2,424.4) 1,488.2) 154.5, 40.6) 1,044.2 28. 4} 12.1} 32.6 26. 9 870. 9 3} GR 
A Te 33, 184.5 344.7 | 178.3 2, 429.3 13 1,495.4] 154. 6 41.3) 1,047.2 31.9) 11.2 30.7 33. 1 979.9 2 728 
September....-.|...---..--. 275.4 | 353.1 | 179.3 | 2,435.5) 1,511.9) 154.1) 42.3) 1050.4 32.7} 10.9) 30.4) 35.9 630.8 1! 329 
_ 7 ee: sae | 3,345.9 354.5 179.6 | 2, 446.8) 1,534.4) 155.8; 43.8) 1,057.0 39.7 11.7 30.4 26.9 530 | 29.5 
Bencecetivatinbecscos | 3,393.2 357.3 182.8 2, 453. 2) 1,549.2) 155.3 42.8) 1,060.1) 32 4 10.3 29.7 33.9 35.9 5 30.6 
Amount of benefits ™ 
| } } | | | 
$1, 188, 702! $21, 074, $114, 166) $62,019) $317,851; $7,784 $1, 44s] one $105, 606; $11,736. $12, 267).......)......- 518, 700) ._ $15, 961 
1941 1, 085, 488) 55,141; 119,912) 64,933) 320,561! 25,454) 1,5590)....... ce Lee EEO cnncuccleccaes ; 14, 537 
1, 130, 721! 80,305 122,806) 68, 115) 325, 265; 41,702; 1,603)....... | 111,193} 15,038; 14,342 ..... 6, 28 
921, 465! 97,257, 125,795} 72,961) 331,350) 57,763) 1,704'.....--. 116, 133) 17,830 7,255 $2,857 17 
1, 118, 798 119,009, 129,707; 77,193) 456,279 76,942; 1,765 ......- 144,302) 22,146 19,238 5,035 $4, 21 52 
2, 065, 566) 157,391; 137,140) 83,874! 697,830) 104,231; 1,722 .....-.. 254,238 26,135) 23,431; 4, 660). 126,630, 2,359 
5, 149,761) 230,285) 149, 188} 94, 585, 1, 268, 984) 130,139 1,817 ......- 333,640| 27,267' 30,610 4,761 1, 743, 718) 39, 917 
4, 700,827; 299,830) 177,053) 106,876) 1,676,029 153,109’ 19,283 _......| 382,515 20,517! 33,115 26,024 $2) 39, 401 
4, 510, 041 366, 887; 208,642) 132,852) 1,711,182) 176,736 36,011 $918, 413,912) 32,315, 32,140 35, 572 t 28, 500 
5, 604, 080) 454,483; 240,893) 158,973) 1,692,215) 201,369 39,257, 4,317; 477,406; 33,158 31,771 50,066 13 t 103, 506 
5, 357, 432) 718,473; 254, 2 175, 787) 1, 732, 208) 299, 672, 43,884, 8,409) 491,579, 32,740 33,578 70, 880 | 3 50,804 
5, 641, 957; 1, 361, 046) 268, 733; 196, 529) 1, 647,938) 523,485 49, 527; 14,014, 519,398; 57,337, 33,356, 81, 435 2 4, 20,217 
| | | | 
' | } 
464, 127 110, 473 24,441; 16, 877) 136,590) 42,741) 5,158) 1,372 43, 930 4, 164 2,428! 2, 654) 2, Sti 68, 607 2; 17% 
468, 247 lll, 646) 24, 774| 16, 955 136,062) 43,145 6 3 | 1, 318 45, 617) 3, 810 1,870, 2, 609) 2, 70 70, 624 i, G4 
| | | | 
622,902) 113,046, 25,662) 17,124) 137,537) 43,674) 5,296 1,384 45,266, 5,431) 2,681] 2,885 3,387) 116, 469 84, 2,976 
511,274, 114,004) 26,683) 17,287) 136,561) 44,168; 5,404 1,414 44,573) 5,305 7 2,447; = 105, 023 A\ 2,37 
512, 830) 114, 703 27,400) 17, 380) 137, 533} 44,628, 5,524 1,461 45, 519 5, 456 2, 602 101, 554 2, 589 
507, 643) 115, 262 27,875; 17, 533 138, 037| 45,184; 56,571, 1,501 45, 281 5, 431 2, 432 04, 38 2, 157 
500,390| 115,582) 28,102 17, 662 138,250} 45,647) 5,669 1,525) 45,708) 65,122 2, 204 86, 958 3) 1.62 
497,420| 115,666) 28,478| 17,723) 136,055) 46,073) 5,727; 1,550, 46,985, 4,898 2218} 83.511 29° 2 168 
520, 521 116, 124 28, 698; 17, 922) 147, 536; 46,173} 5,747; 1,591 48, 267 3, 893 2, 667 88, 612 6, 123 
536,935| 3119,613' 28,807! 18,215; 148,319) 346, 401! 765| 1,627} 49,929) 4,703 4, 316 95, 389 4] 7,863 
531, 721 141,202; 28,600; 20, 859 149, 479) 52,522) 5,765) 1,928 49, 106 4,911) 4, 746 62, 004 3, 748 
535, 078 144, 904 28, 684) 21, 084 151,778; 53,391; 5,837! 1,971 52, 262 6, 185) 4, 938 4,2 6) 3,065 
424, 610) 147, 316 28,954! 21, 048 149,984) 53,918) 6,°% 1, O88 417,924 5,219 4,429 17 ‘ 2, 803 
1 Under the Social Security Act, retirement benefits—old-age. wife’s, and hus- excludes private plans in California and New Jersey except f lendar-year 
band’s benefits, and benefits to children of old-age beneficiaries—partly esti- totals. 
mated. Under the other 3 systems, benefits for age and disability; beginning 1” Represents average weekly number of beneficiaries. 
December 1951, spouse’s annuities under the Railroad Retirement Act. ! Represents average number of beneficiaries in a l4-day r rat veriod., 
2 Data for civil-service retirement and disability fund; excludes noncon- 12 Beginning Septem ber 1944, under the Servicemen’s Readjustment Act, read- 
tributory payments made under the Panama Canal! Construction Annuity Act. justment allowances to unemployed and self-employed veteran 1 War 
Through June 1948, retirement and disability benefits include payments to sur- li. Beginning November 1952, under the Veterans’ Readjustr t tance 
vivors under joint and survivor elections; beginning July 1948, payments under Act, unemployment compensation benefits to veterans with military service 
survivor provisions shown as survivor benefits. ; since June 1950; for October 1952 (month first payable), rouch! t ited— 
3 Pens'ons and compensation, and subsistence payments to disabled veterans $76,878 paid to 2,524 veterans. Number repr sents average w umber of 
claims paid; except for number of unemployed under the Servicem Readjust- 


undersving training. : 

4 Mother’s, widow’s, widower’s, parent’s, and child’s benefits. Partly esti- 
mated. 

&’ Annuities to widows under joint and survivor elections; 12-month death- 
benefit annuities to widows and next of kin; and, beginning February 1947, 
widow’s, widow’s current, parent’s, and child’s benefits. 

6 Payments to widows, parents, and children of deceased veterans. 

7 Number of decedents on whose account lump-sum payments were made. 

* Payments under the Railroad Retirement Act and Federal civil-service and 
» veterans’ programs, 

® First payable in Rhode Island, April 1943; in California, December 1946; in 
New Jersey, January 1949; in New York, July 1950 (data not available); and under 
the railroad program, July 1947. Excludes hospital benefits in California; also 
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ment Act, which represents average number of continued cl 

8 Partly estimated. 

“4 Payments: amounts certified, under the Social Security A ept monthly 
data for monthly benefits, which represent benefits in current-p nent status), 
the Railroad Retirement Act, and the Railroad Unemployment Insurance Act; 
disbursements, for Veterans Administration programs except the readjustment 
allowance program; checks issued, under the Siate unemployment Irance and 
temporary disability laws, the Servicemen’s Readjustment Act, and the Veter- 
ans’ Readjustment Assistance Act; for civil-service programs, bursements 
through June 1949 and authorizations beginning July 1949. Adjusted on annual 
basis except for Civil Service Commission data, which are adjusted monthly. 

Source: Based on reports of administrative agencies. 
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Table 2.—Contributions and taxes collected under — ony insurance and related programs, by specified period, 


{in thousands} 














Retirement, disability, and survivors insurance Unemployment insurance 
— Federal Federal ee State Federal mm 
insurance civil-service and their unemployment unemployment insurance 
contributions ! contributions employees contributions taxes contributions § 
Fiseal year 
tt ccibTb>icagunenencancnaseeanios $3,120, 404 $684, 343 $577, 509 $1, 364, 590 $233, 537 $24,¢81 
iin nceghvidbeeseconssoceseububind 3, 504,248 722,850 734,920 1,431, 997 258, 945 25,734 
EEE 
EE DUNT dacconccdncucctnubas 1, 171, 687 463, 279 149, 935 640, 288 30, 980 6,199 
November 1951. ...........-.. . eee 1, 384, 373 474, 074 359, 273 770, 636 34, 468 6, 730 
TT Pt> oocencecccuccdeusouses 1, 605, 729 498, 850 262, 349 705, 295 40, 514 6, 550 
1951 
Si nananéddnataneccsaccentinnenen | 401,937 34,006 91,342 215, 650 14,124 179 
7 4 269, 507 37,183 54,915 7,551 764 6,318 
1952 
i iutatipdniiainnceneetpanmanntil 147,890 40, 466 2, 264 85,085 14,069 25 
i ansaqupashntibeonesoowsssaneel | 448, 393 33,188 92,932 161,658 164,781 518 
Litkemenpddinebtinensshansaieatntn 463, 297 34,407 53,934 7, 767 25,350 5,749 
peda 252,135 35,724 13,902 140,916 2,918 183 
dt piasdntndubisimocnsiatiguebadiian 485, 964 31,887 89, 798 “= ce . = 
EE eee ee 142, 689 35,922 57,973 7, 7 
Re adie aaecatensen gibi 183,710 ® 362, 539 16,470 140,718 5, 257 u 10 
ae REARS 438, 539 33, 338 29,162 ~— or aos 
SE A ST.) 238, 153 35, 447 54, 349 , 312 121 
es eee ee 206, 991 33, 978 3, 898 113, 675 3, 216 33 
EE EERE EE ee NSIS 538, 335 33, 548 88, 471 199, 304 15, 147 237 




















! Represents contributions of em 
covered by old-age and survivors insurance; 
made in the trust fund by States u 
January 1951, on an estimated basis. 

+ Repre —vi 


mpl yee 


ployees and employers in employments 
from May 1951, includes deposits 
nder voluntary coverage agreements; beginning 


ind Government contributions to the civil-service re- 


tirement and disabil ity fund; Government contributions are made in 1 month for 


the entire fiscal year. 


3 Represents deposits in State clearing 


,ccounts of contributions plus penalties 


and interest collected from employers and, in 2 States, contributions from em- 
ployees; excludes contributions collected for deposit in State sickness insurance 


funds. 


Act. 


5 Beginning 1947, also covers temporary disability insurance. 


Data reported by State agencies; corrected to Dec. 29, 1952. 
4 Represents taxes paid by employers under the Federal Unemployment Tax 


* Includes contributions from the — Government. 
Source: Daily Statement of the U. 


S. Treasury, unless otherwise noted. 
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pp. ' 
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18 pp. 
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Digest of a paper presented at the 
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September 1951 and May 1952, 
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DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC 
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Department, 1952. 7 pp., tables 
and charts. Processed. 
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AXELRAD, SIDNEY; FRrIncs, JOHN; and 
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1951. 140 pp. Processed. 
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ARIZONA. 
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eva, Vol. 66, Oct. 1952, pp. 318-337. DELAWARE. DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC 
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Table 3,—Status of the old-age and survivors insurance trust fund, by specified period, 1937-52 
























































{In thousands] 
Receipts Expenditures Assets 
Period Net total of Cash with Credit of 
"+ wy Interest Benefit | Administrative | U.8.Govern-| disbursing | fund sccount bh 
rece! paymen expenses ment securi cer a) at end of 
deposits 1 acquired? | end of period od period 
Cumulative, January 1937- 
November 1952.........- $23, 467, 651 $2, 163, 873 $7, 816, 523 $580, 675 $16, 655, 210 $262, 682 $316, 436 $17, 234, 327 
” 3,124,098 287,392 1, 498, 0&8 70,447 1,677,976 200, 456 212,311 14, 735, 567 
PE beescsccchecccce= 3, 598, 006 333,514 1,982,377 84,673 1,950, 252 214,883 112,102 16, 600,036 
5 months ended 
November 1950.......... 1, 175, 381 10, 871 444, 390 26, 886 604, 918 184, 203 173, 644 13, 607, 588 
November 1951.......... 1, 388, 118 25, 688 806, 720 36, 156 565, 209, 231 209, 407 15, 306, 497 
Novem ber 1952.......... 1, 605, 736 25, 688 960, 501 36, 633 382, 159 682 316, 436 17, 234, 827 
1951 
November................-. OC BED lncncecccugeceaes 78,659 7,204 45,200 209, 231 209, 407 15,306, 497 
December................. 269, 509 131,772 161,700 6,343 129, 467 222, 654 209,755 15, 539,784 
1952 
January. 147,892 4,605 165, 212 8,626 198, 700 218,897 83,371 15, 518, 204 
February 448,395 167,275 6,681 60,000 216,021 300, 686 15, 792, 732 
March. 463, 306 10,871 169, 703 6,841 224,218 226, 067 364,054 16,000,364 
a 252, 130 14,818 171,4¢8 7,004 288,741 219, 487 170, 239 16, 178,810 
y. 485, 966 169,355 6,415 225,000 215, 589 250, 441 16, 480,005 
June_ 142, 691 145, 860 171,005 6,516 250, 067 214,883 112,102 16, 
July. 183,712 169, 529 0 | aes: ae 224,617 106,849 16, 604, 517 
August 438, 541 1°2, 849 6, 578 101,000 259,140 240,440 873, 
Septem ber................- 238, 154 10, 871 200, 911 6, 796 73, 818 278, 465 188, 614 16, 914, 048 
Ser eee 206, 993 14, 818 213, 943 6, 916 70, 341 266, 627 131, 061 16, 915, 808 
November................- 538, 337 213, 268 6, 640 137, 000 262, 682 316, 436 17, 
































SRE OS Deremhes OM, cunts Geneon’ ends Go Fetoni by enpeente fo eteeremens of eales of expgiins ond services. 


surance Contributions Ley oye Fy ype cludes accrued interest and repayments on account of accrued interest on 
ame Se ee ee . ity Act as a Sees bonds at time of purchase. Oct, 39 to Nov. 6 t0 adhust 2 

includes deposits tates under voluntary coverage agreements. tions suspen from ov. 6 to ust for estimates on 
Beginning in the fiscal year 1947, includes amounts tomeetcostsof wh 1951 appropriations were based. 


benefits payable to survivors of certain World War II veterans under the Social . 
Security Act Amendments of 1946. Beginning November 1961, includes smal]  "°U"°e: Daily Statement of the U. S. Treasury. 


Table 4.—Status of the unemployment trust fund, by specified period, 1936-52 
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In thousands] 
Net total “ State accounts Railroad unemployment insurance account ¢ 
Total | of U.8. | Umer, 
Period By -- ment Balance Balance Balance 
en 
at end of Interest With- Interest Benefit 
period ——. Deposits credited | drawals22| *tendof | Deposits credited | payments | ** end ot 
Cumulative, January | 
ee 1952...| $9, 004, 765 | $8, 989, 109 $15, 656 |$17, 143,007 | $1, 508, 439 ($10, 369,097 | $8, 282, 350 $920, 958 $153, 348 $536, 868 $722, 415 
1950-51... aamctpaas --| 8,079,232 649, 933 15,035 | 1, 362,629 147, 662 848,270 | 7,313, 502 14, 884 16, 465 52, 034 765, 640 
P Pe ocqeapascescess 8, 673, 936 582, 885 26,855 | 1,438, 987 167,441 | 1,000,278 | 7,919,742 15, 442 17, 054 48, 312 754, 195 
November 1950........ 7, 704, 302 271, 993 18, 046 626, 266 3, 893 345,014 | 6,936,716 3, 704 458 22, 992 767, 586 
November 1951........ 8, 509, 360 427, 984 17, 188 766, 399 8, 098 335,669 | 7,752, 4, 039 843 17, 044 756, 040 
November 1952........ | 9, 004, 765 342, 028 15, 656 695, 692 7, 909 340,993 | 8, 282,350 3, 932 799 41, 375 722, 415 
1951 
November..............-. 8, 509, 369 227, 000 17, 188 280, 564 |............ Gees Gee: . WP inicns..- 4, 195 756, 049 
bessudacdsnanisel 8, 526, 425 — 65, 020 99, 263 13, 917 70, 611 74,365 | 7,762, 582 3, 791 7, 240 4, 137 763, 843 
1952 
FOBEEEY cccccccccccccccee 8, 444, 406 — 4,000 21, 244 32, 818 3, 194 112,605 | 7, 685, 988 15 317 5, 758 758, 417 
February................| | 8,544, 993 101, 000 20, 831 901 47 103,692 | 7,791,244 311 5 4, 984 753, 749 
March 8, 462, 756 — 90, 008 28, 602 16, 134 3,910 101, 501 7, 709, 607 3, 449 385 4, 527 753, 059 
dyed chtibdneendbhetinetit 8, 410, 710 — 41, 008 17, 564 45, 213 4, 492 98,286 | 7,661,115 92 446 4, 002 749, 505 
y 8, 663, 592 253, 000 17, 446 345, 160 89,158 | 7,917,157 211 4 3, 375 746, 435 
June. 8, 673, 936 936 26, 855 10, 446 77, 051 84,912 | 7,919,742 3, 533 7,811 3, 584 754, 195 
July 8, 637, 162 — 35, 000 25, 080 50, 331 31 84,776 | 7,885, 328 3 7, 234 751, 834 
EE 8, 849, 304 214, 000 23, 313 Cf 103,922 | 8, 109, 453 | ae 12, 022 739, 
September............... 8, 796, 972 — 40, 006 10, 895 15, 122 249 63,485 | 8,061,340 3, 634 25 7, 969 735, 682 
ST occ cntdiniaboontia 8, 791, 237 — 7, 967 13, 127 39, 426 7, 629 45,985 | 8,062,410 20 770 7, 595 728, 827 
November............... 9, 004, 765 11, 000 15, 656 GES OED Teseccencscat 42,825 | 8, 282,350 yg a 6, 554 722, 415 
1 Includes interest and repayments on account of interest on bonds at 5 Includes transfers to the account from railroad unemployment insurance ad- 


accrued 
time of purchase; minus figures represent primarily net total of securities re- ministration fund amounting to $85,290,000 and transfers of $12,338,000 out of the 
account to adjust funds available for administrative expenses on account of retro 


deemed. 
2 Includes transfers from State accounts to railroad unemployment insurance active credits taken by contributors under the Railroad Unemployment Insur- 


secount ae we to LA afr oe ome “ ance Act Amendments of 1948. 
4 Includes 1 disa y insurance benefi . 
4 Beginning july 1947, oT, tnctodes temporary disability program. Source: Daily Statement of the U. S. Treasury. 
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Table 5.—Old-age and survivors insurance: Monthly benefits in current-payment status ‘ at the end of the month by 
type of benefit and by month, November 1951-November 1952, and monthly benefits awarded, November 1952 


[Amounts in thousands; data corrected to Dec. 29, 1952] 






































































. Wife’s or . Widow’s or , , 
Total Old-age husband’s Child’s widower’s Mother’s Parent’s 
Item } 
| 
| Number] Amount | Number} Amount} Number} Amount] Number} Amount} Number} Amount! Number} Amount} Number); Amount 
Se i 
Monthly benefits in current- | 
payment status at end | 
of month: | 
1951 | 
November._..............|4, 332, 176 $153, 214. 3/2, 252, 203/$94, 977.1] 640, 241/$14, 573.3] 838, 801/$22, 545.4) 379, 291/$13, 674.2) 202,415) $6,741.9| 19,135) $702.3 
Decem ber................|4, 378, 985, 154, 791. 1/2, 278, 470} 96,008.3} 646,890) 14, 709.5) 846,247) 22,739.2| 384, 265) 13,849.1) 203,782) 6,775.8) 19,331 709. 1 
1952 | 
ST csasmanéenees 1, 433,279) 156, 720. 9|2, 306, 984! 97,231.4| 654,335) 14, 878.8} 855,931) 22, 984.6 390, 731] 14,076. 5} 205,739) 6,831.9 19, 559 717.7 
eee 4,475,765) 158, 172. 1/2, 328, 336] 98, 103.7) 658,921) 14,979.6| 864,477) 23,198.4) 397,107) 14, 209.5) 207,167) 6,866.3) 19, 757 724. 6 
Se ..|4, 512, 138) 159, 331. 8)2, 344, 684) 98,710.1| 662,799) 15,060.8| 873,117) 23,422.1| 403,210) 14,514.8) 208,365; 6,892.2 19, 963 731.8 
ae 4, 548, 652) 160, 445. 4/2, 350, 213| 99, 216.6) 665,482) 15,111.4) 883,331) 23,677.7| 409,752) 14, 744.8 210, 694; 6,955.8 20, 180 739.1 
Sy 4, 574, 664) 161, 229. 1/2, 367, 710) 99, 502. 9} 667,450) 15,153. 5) 890,935) 23, 868.5} 415,790) 14,954.3) 212,379) 7,003.1 , 400 746.8 
June...... * 1, 593, 801) 161, 739. 4'2, 372, 308} 99, 591.5) 668, 297) 15, 169.6] 896, 820) 24,008.9| 421, 730) 15, 161.8) 214,030} 7,053.2) 20,616, 754.5 
a eae 4, 608, 404) 162, 206. 8 2, 381, 641/100, 002. 4 670, 772| 15, 235.4| 895,775) 23, 955. 5} 425, 253; 15, 282.2) 214,335; 7,063.6 20, 718 757.9 
August ? inne 1, 679, 986) 166, 015. 0/2, 431, 796|103, 000.3) 683, 705) 15, 698.9] 897, 880) 23,983.7| 430,105) 15,452.4) 215,650) 7,117.6 y 762.1 
Septem ber__....-. 4, 787,213) 193, 725. 0.2, 503, 816/122, 167.7| 700,654) 18, 024.0) 906, 580) 26,938.0) 436, 227) 17, 733.9) 218,945) 7,995.8 20, 991 865. 5 
October. .....-.- 4, 880,239) 198, 205. 1,2, 557, 399/125, 343. 9) 715, 885) 18, 509.5) 920, 307) 27, 460.3) 442,786) 18,003.1; 222,681; 8, 104.5 21, 181 873.8 
Novem ber.......... 1, 42,409) 201, 234. 4\2, 504, 371/127, 438.9! 725,389) 18,803.4| 927, 268) 27,738.9| 448,053) 18,218.1| 226,042) 8, 156.2 21, 286 878.9 
Monthly benefits awarded | | | 
in November 1952 90, 334 4, 063.3 49,049; 2,695.7) 15, 704 446.3 13, 625) 425. 3) 000) 285. 2 4, 705 199.9 251 11.0 
' Benefit in current-payment status is subject to no deduction or only to deduc- 2 Partly estimated. 
tion of fixed amount that is less than the current month’s benefit. 





(Continued from page 23) 
New York: Columbia University 
Press, 1952. 178 pp. $3. 
GREENFIELD, MARGARET. Confidenti- 
ality of Public Assistance Records. 
(1953 Legislative Problems, No. 2.) 
Berkeley: University of California, 
Bureau of Public Administration, 
1952. 50 pp. $1.25. Processed. 
Presents arguments for and against 
the opening of welfare rolls, dis- 
cusses the action taken by the various 
States, and analyzes the effect of this 
action on the welfare rolls. 
NATIONAL COUNCIL OF SOCIAL WorK 
EDUCATION. Abridgement of “So- 
cial Work Education in the United 


States.” Prepared by Russell H. 
Kurtz. New York: American 
Association of Social Workers, 1952. 
48 pp. 50 cents. 


Summary of the study by Ernest 
W. Hollis and Alice L. Taylor, pub- 
lished in 1951. 

Stroup, HERBERT HEWITT. 
nity Welfare Organization. 
York: Harper & Brothers, 
612 pp. $6. 


Maternal and Child Welfare 


Gittins, JOHN. Approved School 
Boys. London: H. M. Stationery 
Office, 1952. 126 pp. 4s. 
Presents observations and experi- 

ences of a group of workers dealing 

with delinquent boys who have been 
committed — usually by juvenile 


Commu- 
New 
1952. 


Bulletin, February 1953 


courts — for training in Aycliffe 

School in England. 

INTERNATIONAL CHILDREN’S EMERGENCY 
Funp. Report of the Executive 
Board (6, 7, and 10 October 1952). 
(United Nations, Economic and 
Social Council, Official Records, 
Fifteenth Session, Supplement 2.) 
New York: United Nations, 1952. 
63 pp. 60 cents. 


Health and Medical Care 

CANNON, IDAM. On the Social Fron- 
tier of Medicine. Cambridge: 
Harvard University Press, 1952. 
273 pp. $4.75. 

The author, a pioneer in medical 
social work, tells about the origin 
and development of the social serv- 
ice department of Massachusetts Gen- 
eral Hospital. 

CHAMBER OF COMMERCE OF THE UNITED 
States. Analysis of Provisions of 
Workmen’s Compensation Laws 
and Discussion of Coverages. Wash- 


North Carolina Medical Journal, 
Winston-Salem, Vol. 13, Nov. 1952, 
pp. 599-605. 50 cents. 

Hiscock, Ira V. Child Health Study 
of Eastern Oklahoma, Including a 
Survey of Public Health in Tulsa 
City and County, 1950. Tulsa: 
Child Health Study for Eastern 
Oklahoma, 1951. 85 pp. 


MULLER, CHARLOTTE F.; WAYBUR, 
ANNE; and WEINERMAN, E, RICHARD. 
“Methodology of a Family Health 
Study.” Public Health Reports, 
Washington, Vol. 67, Nov. 1952, pp. 
1149-1156. 45 cents. 

RESEARCH COUNCIL FOR ECONOMIC SE- 
curity. Prolonged Illness—Pro- 
ceedings of the Second Regional 
Meeting, Pittsburgh, March 1952. 
(Publication No. 93.) Chicago: 
The Council, 1952. 40 pp. 

Sanp, Rene. The Advance to Social 
Medicine. New York: — Staples 
Press, Inc., 1952. 655 pp. $8.50. 
Traces the historical development 


ington: The Chamber, 1952. 61 
pp. $1. of medical practice, hospitals, per- 
FERDERBER, Murray B. “Rehabilita- ‘onal hygiene, industrial medicine, 


tion Program for the Aged in 

Two County Institutions.” Public 

Health Nursing, New York, Vol. 44, 

Dec. 1952, pp. 664-667. 

Describes a rehabilitation program 
for 608 chronically ill patients during 
the period 1946-51. 

FLEMING, WILLIAM L. “Chronic IIl- 
ness and the Aging Population.” 


public health, social hygiene, and 
social assistance, and shows how they 
all unite to form the science of social 
medicine. 


Scumipt, Emerson P. “Capacity to 
Meet Existing Unmet Health 
Needs.” (Part I.) American Eco- 
nomic Security, Washington, Vol. 9, 
Oct.—Nov. 1952, pp. 9-15. 25 cents. 
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Table 6.—Employment security: Selected data on nonfarm ts and unemployment insurance claims and | 













































































, by State, 1952 
[Corrected to Dec. 29, 1952] 
Weeks of unemploy- 
Initial claims ! ment covered by Compensated unemployment 
continued claims A 
verage 
weekly 
Nonfarm All types of unemployment ? Total unemployment | ‘sured 
Region and State place- — 
ments Ployment 
Total | Ww. Total | W Average x 
omen omen Weeks Benefits weekly Weeks Average — ° 
compen- paid # number of |} compen- weekly | Programs 
sated benefi- sated payment 
ciaries 
d 
507, 041 681, 173 263,969 | 2,705,947 | 1,202,981 | 2,143,476 | $47,730,042 535,869 | 1, 938, 504 $23. 26 4 685, 784 I 
8,173 7, 229 4, 154 27, 350 17, 093 22, 191 451, 764 5, 548 20, 125 21. 32 
2, 090 5, 393 3 21, 508 13, 367 16, 510 244, 614 4, 128 13, 340 16. 01 J 
16, 454 33, 452 6, 621 131, 495 65, 308 115, 799 2, 628, 608 28, 950 100, 708 24. 46 i 
1, 611 3, 635 1, 696 18, 661 10, 705 15, 916 290, 745 3, 979 12, 901 20.19 d 
1,861 7, 224 3, 613 33, 066 18, 183 , 667, 133 7, 540 28, 607 22. 60 A 
895 1,121 486 5, 541 2, 998 4, 642 92, 447 1, 160 4, 011 21.18 } 
' 
10, 366 33, 655 18, 499 122, 374 116, 728 2, 820, 482 29, 182 102, 618 25. 54 J 
68, 106 154, 494 474, °23 222, 217 381, 420 9, 564, 227 95, 335, 528 26. 68 A 
3, 043 40 Ec REE SN oa el RE SRN A RO 8 
RRR RS SS et a a LS SEY HI Ree 9 
913 447 3, 162 1, 501 2, 390 43, 134 2, 231 18. 55 . 
20, 005 5, 18, 987 255, 979 90, 753 211, 492 5, 220, 958 52, 873 198, 065 25. 35 
3, 995 1, 582 473 7, 273 3, 356 5, 737 102, 476 1, 434 5, 630 17.9 
5, 627 8, 395 3, 11, 569 22, 903 469, 347 5, 726 20, 005 21. 60 
14, 467 12, 309 7, 127 71, 681 44, 842 55, 390 963, 13, 848 52, 299 17. 84 
7, 148 4, 340 2, 017 20, 548 10, 196 15, 301 281, 23t 3, 825 14, 545 18.81 
, 804 6, 903 48, 104 7, 258 37, 944 767, 180 9, 486 35, 289 20. 3 N 
9, 422 9, 712 1, 521 48, 355 12, £94 36, 954 652, 560 9, 238 35, 307 17. 94 12, 806 D 
1%, 999 7,271 2, 651 43, 742 21, 074 32, 431 547, 646 8, 108 20, 969 16. 95 10, 662 
11,779 5, 344 3, 492 376 25, 030 29,477 510, 364 7, 369 27, 989 17. 58 10, 100 
6, 353 6, 209 1, 465 26, 991 &, 289 18, 951 345, (83 4, 738 17, 291 18. 88 6, 840 Ja 
5, 379 5, 901 2, 194 29, 555 13, 317 19, 573 356, 657 4, 893 18, 637 18. 60 6, 837 F 
10, 822 9, 900 3, 612 71, 468 33, 763 54, 631 914, 628 13, 658 52, 172 16. 92 18, 133 M 
2, 450 8, 571 2,870] 55,321 17,954 | 48,324 990,915} 12,081 | 43,873 21. 54 14, 234 7 
18, 636 27,777 7, 483 108, 602 33, 416 80, 537 2, 068, 669 20, 134 77, 187 26. 24 24, 668 Ju 
2:,452 18, 837 6, 543 200 38, 604 65, 467 1, 511, 124 16, 367 59, 186 24.14 20, 882 Ju 
‘ Al 
15, 377 28, 529 9, 365 156, 127 70, 730 114,200 | 2, 504, 388 28, 550 93, 512 24.91 33, 833 § 
9, 863 9, 286 2, 861 41, 871 16, 838 35, 076 795, 120 8, 769 30, 597 23. 60 10, 243 Oo 
7, 322 6, 953 2, 831 26, 652 11, 871 20, 897 497, 098 5, 224 19, 069 24. 35 7, 266 Ni 
10, 250 8, 317 1, 832 25, 799 10, 954 18, 479 319, 664 4, 620 17,121 17.74 6, 318 - 
2, 371 2, 333 473 4, 194 1, 650 3, 050 56, 600 762 3, 050 18. 54 1, 169 I | 
1,809 1, 254 104 1, 962 382 1, 376 32, 437 344 1, 206 24.44 764 
1, 428 662 95 1, 325 464 825 15, 793 206 731 20. 00 382 a 
7,009 4, 028 1,117 10, 913 4, 506 7, 968 160, 137 1, 992 7,169 20. 94 2,91 re 
7, 948 3, 231 688 9,417 3, 870 8, 016 168, 298 2, 004 7, 309 21.79 2,7 = 
12, 233 16, 383 6, 919 58, 555 32, 012 43, 222 764, 671 10, 806 34, 534 19. 61 14, 870 
5, 403 1,95 3, 087 , 756 2, 788 56,8 8 697 2, 644 20. 93 842 om 
10, 776 7, 887 1,470 24, 284 6, 424 13, 459 236, 425 3, 365 12, 228 18, 28 6, 836 
7, 490 8, 560 1, 213 37, 144 7, 630 24, 463 515, 767 6, 116 22, 334 21. 83 9, 228 I 
10, 378 6, 848 , 301 25, 124 9, 20, 340 385, 830 5, ORS 19, 258 19. 34 6, 844 
48, 809 9, 802 2, 384 41, 988 15, 287 25, 097 427, 909 6, 274 24, 154 17.31 9, 822 
6,114 1, 436 321 3, 495 1,344 1,807 37, 596 452 1, 688 21.21 1, 008 
4, 572 1,211 142 3, 360 734 2, 636 57, 737 659 2, 532 22.15 901 m 
3, 694 1,670 503 5, 187 779 4, 088 94, 905 1,010 3, 682 24.25 1,474 
1, 213 488 114 877 454 627 13,917 157 544 23.31 41 no 
Arizona_...........-. 5, 602 2, 123 7, 661 3, 526 4, 019 82, 022 1, 005 3, 825 20. 63 1, 968 S 
Colitornia Saleieadanngis 32, 314 71,001 31, 799 260, 448 148, 270 223, 378 5, 004, 409 55, 844 204, 604 23. 22 65, 822 liv 
N Pathenactnncess $0 = a os Heo 11,472 212, 621 2, 868 9, 517 20. 29 (*) 855 8 
Bag Ceecesecesco , , , ‘i 1 OF 2 oxi 
Region Xiti 3, 1 2, 491 59, 718 623 2, 357 4.47 
laska____........... 977 2, 132 297 6, 775 1,849 5, 901 190, 397 1, 475 5, 713 32. 53 (*) | 
Idaho. ........-.-..- 3, 067 2,921 509 5, 541 2, 029 2, 937 64, 234 734 2,779 22. 22 1, 862 tr 
gaan eenccenccnsece 4, 698 16, 734 3, 823 52, 313 18, 776 38, 135 833, 192 9, 534 35, 647 22. 54 14, 886 
ashington.......... 6, 192 23, 750 4, 774 88, 298 30, 178 65,913 1, 547, 217 16, 478 63, 097 23.71 25, 300 mi 
cal 
1 Excludes transitional claims. 4 Excludes Alaska and Hawail. Set 
. Non perfonl and partial. § Data not available. wa 
3 Not for voided benefit checks and transfers under interstate com- Source: Department of Labor, Bureau of Employment Security, and affiliated 
bined-wage plan. State agencies. 
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Table 7.—Public assistance in the United States, by month, November 1951-November 1952 ' 


{Exclusive of vendor payments for medical care and cases receiving only such payments] 





































































































Aid to dependent Aid to Aid Aid 
children the to to the 
perma- Old- |depend-| Aid j|perma-| Gen- 
Year and Total Old-age Aid to nently General Total age ent to nently| eral 
month assistance Recipients the blind and assistance assist- | chil- the and | assist- 
Families totally ance dren | blind | totally} ance 
dis- (fami- dis- 
Total ? | Children abled lies) abled 
Number of recipients Percentage change from previous month 
1¥51 
Mevember....| ae ee a 2, 705, 413 591,992 | 2,039,163 | 1, 520,326 97, 221 118, 284 316, 000 —0.2 —-0.9 (3) +2.9 +16 
PT cccclcccasoseonsos 2, 701, 128 591, 850 | 2,041,473 | 1, 522, 930 97,179 124, 419 323, 000 j........ — .2 ( (4) +5.2 +2.2 
1952 
EE 2, 693, 960 503, 618 | 2,047,286 | 1, 527, 796 97,215 128, 493 339, 000 j........ -.3 +.3 ® +3.3 +5.1 
Dt aacaluseediossnéont 2, 685, 070 503, 954 | 2,050,773 | 1, 531, 064 97,142 131,778 | 336,000 |........ —.3 +.1 —0.1 +2.6 -. 
has ciinbocaiingabp ail | 2,679, 911 596, 740 | 2,061, 603 | 1, 540, 055 97, 257 134, 957 335, 000 j........ —.2 +.5 +.1] +2.4 —.5 
SS Se 2, 671, 609 508,401 | 2,068,811 | 1, 546,313 97, 353 138, 017 320, 000 |......-.. —.3 +.3 +.1 +2.3 —4.5 
SS eT 2, 666, 474 598, 236 | 2,069,852 | 1, 547, 265 97, 571 141, 830 301,000 |........ —-.2 (4) +.2|] +2.8 —5.8 
ES 2, 659, 661 589, 968 | 2,041, 549 | 1, 527, 353 A 145, 345 { | =e —-.3) —L4 +.1 +2.5 —2.6 
tt ikntimidhoccdtinitwecs 2, 650, 157 578, 155 | 2,006,321 | 1, 501, 148 97, 670 148, 132 307,000 |........ —.4] —2.0 « +1.9 +4.5 
August....... nipochinwitily nic’ 2, 646, 077 572, 100 | 1,990, 862 | 1, 490, 97, 905 151, 457 GED fewccness —.2) —1.0 +.2| +2.2 —3.7 
DO ciblcncodbssanced 2, 642, 395 569,215 | 1,984,243 | 1, 486, 495 98, 071 ' § 274, 000 |.....-.. —.1 —.5 +.2 +1.6 | *—6.8 
i SS 2, 637, : 80 566, 666 | 1,977,710 | 1, 482, 200 98, 249 156, 645 5 270, 000 |........ —.2 —.4 +.2] +18) §'—L4 
| Eee eee 2, 635, 503 565,536 | 1, 75 901 | 1,48.,431 98, 477 159, 053 § 267, 000 |........ —.l —.2 +.1 +1.5}) 5—1.2 
} 
| Amount of assistance Percentage change from previous month 
1951 
November.... $189, 739, 083 |$120, 439, 062 $44, 575, 407 $4, 663, 332 |$5, 431, 282 |$14, 630, 000 (4) —0.3 —0.2 +0.5 +3.0 +14 
December....| 190,820,555 | 120, 290, 184 44, 866, 070 4, 671,872 | 5,779,429 | 15, , 000 +0.6 -.1 +.7 +.2 +6.4 +3.9 
1952 
January...... | 192,067,787 | 120, 076, 903 45, 118, 621 4, 808, 443 | 5,934,820 | 16, 129,000 +.7 —.2 +.6] +2.9] +2.7 +6.1 
February.....| 192,324,805 | 120, 200,179 | 45, 274, 623 4, 840, 367 | 6,097,636 | 15, 903, 000 +.1 +.1 +.3 +.7 | +2.7 —-14 
Marech........| 192,614,600 | 120, 240, 482 45, 469, 064 4, 836, 239 | 6,222,905 | 15, 846, 000 +.2 @) +.4 -.1 +2.1 —.4 
SS 192, 165, 737 | 120, 106,071 45, 713, 331 4, 851, 436 | 6,363,899 | 15, 131,000 —.2 -.1 +.5 +.3] +2.3 —4.5 
 =Saaeae 191, 430, 861 | 120, 390, 263 45, 505, 911 4, 875, 654 | 6, 565,033 | 14, 004, 000 —.4 +.2 —.5 +.5 +3.2 —6.9 
as 190, 026, 202 | 120, 199, 838 44, 768, 504 4, 883, 935 | 6,694,925 | 13, 479,000 —.7 —.2 —1.6 +.2 +2.0 —4.4 
Ie 191, 360, 823 | 120, 542, 635 44, 175, 800 4, 943,745 | 6,842,643 | 14, 856, 000 +.7 +.3 +1.2 +1.2| +2.2 +10.2 
August....... 189, 513, 460 | 120, 424, 755 43, 620, 480 4, 959, 394 | 6,973,831 | 13,535,000 | —1.0 —.1]| —13 +.3) +1.9 —8.9 
Septem ber_.../ 189, 681, 122 2 43, 522, 039 4, 974, 710 | 7, 074, 936 |® 12, 858, 000 +.1 +.7 —.2 +.3 +1.4 | 5—4.7 
October......| 199, 688, 422 46, 116, 285 5, 206,477 | 7,523,719 |© 13,088,000} +5.3 | +5.4 +6.0) +4.7 +6.3 | ®°+18 
Novem ber....| 200, 239, 86 46, 209, 537 5, 240, 897 | 7,681,072 |* 12, 876, 000 +.3 +.4 +.2 +.7] +2.1 5—1.6 






































! For definition of terms see the Bulletin, January 1953, p. 16. All data subject 


to revision. 


? Includes as recipients the children and 1 parent or other adult relative in fam- 
ilies in which the requirements of at least 1 such adult were considered in deter- 


mining the amount of assistance. 


3 Increase of less than 0.05 percent. 


4 Decrease of less than 0.05 percent. 


for 52 States. 


5 Excludes Nebraska; data not available. Percentage change based on data 





LONG-RANGE TRENDS IN OAA 
(Continued from page 14) 


means is that roughly half of those 
now on the rolls would, under the 
circumstances hypothesized, be still 
living (and presumably on the rolls) 
8-10 years later. 

In summary, a study of the his- 
trrical estimates made by the Com- 
mittee on Economic Security indi- 
cates that, at the time the social 
security program was developed, it 
was anticipated that even with an 


Bulletin, February 1953 


old-age insurance program (espe- 
cially one with limited coverage), the 
absolute number of old-age assistance 
recipients would increase for at least 
the next 2 decades and thereafter 
would not decline sharply, if at all. 
In sharp contrast, if no old-age in- 
surance program was enacted, the 
number of recipients would have 
been expected to rise steadily and 
rapidly throughout the half century 
following the establishment of the 
assistance program. 

Any long-term elimination, or vir- 


tual elimination, of the old-age assist- 
ance program is dependent on the 
existence of an adequate old-age 
and survivors insurance program 
with universal coverage (either in- 
dependently or in conjunction with 
other established social insurance 
systems). Any immediate and sub- 
stantial reduction in the assistance 
case load, however, could be accom- 
plished only by granting old-age and 
survivors insurance benefits to per- 
sons who are not insured as a result 
of actual covered employment. 


































































































Table 8.—Amount of vendor payments for medical care Table 9.—Average payments including vendor payments 
for reci ts of public assistance, program and for medical care and average amount of vendor pay- 
State, tember 1952: ments assistance case, by program and State, 

Septem 1952 ' 
on , . Aid to the a ; 
-age Aid to Ai perma- enera Aid to | Aid to th 
State? assist- dependent to the nently and assist- Old-age dependent Aid to permanently 
ance children blind totally ance? assistance children the blind and totally 
disabled (per family) | disabled 
— 

OEE RS EEE ES Se ee (*) $9, 623 Jen- Ten- Ten- | 7 

ANE A (4) 40, 246 State? —_ — yd = 

Conn......... $183, 040 | $09, 824 |" "$3, 100] ) han hme he Ma 

Del eS errr gg te ER EN el (8) All ments All ments All Iments' All m y 

+ mee 9 Cat! sceeaee $245 assist-|" pop | assist- |" pop [assist-|" 5, |assist-| _ 

Hawaii___.._.. 8,216 28,345 4 4, 32 (5) ance | medi-| 29° | medi-| 9" | medi-| 9" | medi 

a Reale 2, 029, 049 364, 487 63, 957 137, 270 366, 958 eal onl al | ar 

| SS eee 262, 756 38, 401 11, 123 (‘) 125, 061 care care care | care 

page ES ms £4 (4) 135, 530 sea mo 

re 129, 647 , 08: 18, 427 35, 396 | co. * 

L&.......-.-.- i 66 2, 328 1,060 814 eS ree 73. 87|$11. 00 $123. 03.$16. 00/$83. 23 $10. 00 | () 

AR RECITAL BTR | 86. 60] 76\ | 
| _ Sas ee SS ee q - 16)...---|----- ae 

Maine........|.-------.---].-----------|...--------- (*) 32, 443 OS RAE MaRS 48.46). 0a)......-|....-.|......|.....|$55.30) S0.4a 

Mass.......... 394, 726 43, 288 |.......-.--- 228, 925 109, 184 DO. slindcahiscwek 37.47| 3.80) 95.52) 9.25) 45.07| 3.89) 50.64) 3.86 

Mich.......-.- 91, 444 |..---------- 1,048 14, 642 60, 425 . Ee 56. 98] 17. 54] 124.46] 15.69] 62.91) 15.67] 73. 40) 36.33 

Minn........- 785, 003 54, 905 6, 926 (*) ) TREE 41.92| 6.09, 72.56] 4.69] 45.36) 6.43 (3) 

Mont. ......~.|----------.-|.------- eS eS ee 122, 001 _ EET 56.16} 3.51] 97.96} 6.71) 60.68) 4.80) 58.30) 6.87 

Nebr........-- 255, 242 7, 376 1,674 (*) ) 7 Ce RS RES TE 50.04) (4) | 63.65) .11) 46.71) 03) 40.65) 07 

NevV....-...--- 2, 593 |...--..-- ~~~ |----+------- (*) 3,800 MENG ISSEN. » 72.67| 4.03) 118.22} 3.39}._..__]. 89. 03) 33.31 

N. B.......-.- j 56, 104 15, 134 | 2, 079 320 2 ae * "SPREE 50.42} 1.00)......- Pee 56. 93 4.92) 10. 66 

Nod -nocwaneos-|o-s-02------ 12, 958 |....-..- --~-|------------ 64, 788 DEN tadcneddberebel 58. 93) 13. 16] 105.99} 7.47) 69.20] 6.08 | @ 

N. Mex..-...- 12, 095 18, 292 362 9, 064 4 EN RETRY se 53.07) 12.26] 93.02) 2.89) 65.02) 2.2 | (ay 

$ hee 1, 272, 064 397, 123 57, 093 420, ( (5) | | 

; a = 2): RE eae eee eee ee eas | @) 

v. C........-- 7, 830 4, 874 }.....~.-.~-- 1, 995 123, 698 2) A eo 51.65) 8.00] 112. 28) 11.50) 55.89| 7.0 

oS} ae 22, 707 3, 088 16 1, 025 15, 947 Ce ee ee ee | 103.09} 2. 56)... _- fae 

Ohio.........- |: 157, 410 | 7, 822 | 7,212 |.....-.-.--- 472, 994 emp eerey | 42.62] 1.13] 64.93) 3.59) 39.45] 1.29] 41.23) 4.68 

Ee neha ee Te a ole di eee RS GR SS 108, 484 rw Te al | © ol ve « > ” 

- Ss _ ee ater 64. 78) 10.93) 120.40) 7.96! 75.31) 13.04 13.2 

io | 94, 554 38,808} 1,827 2, 961 37, 013 Y Serres 25.33} .15! 48.90, 30). | 29.41 35 

S.C... -- 2-2-0) ------------|----2-------|----2---25--]------------ 7, 669 2 aS 54. 88) 2.59) 105.37| 2.05) 54.80) . 14] 61.95) 1.49 

Utab.....-...- | 792 381 100 75 | 226 _ “SR EERE =< 53.54] 1.38] 74.37) .6f] 51.26) 1.95 | ie 

Ve Binncccnpace 101 22 4 BT 71 me aI: 55.65) 10.0£| 105. 28) 12.00 66.44, 9.82 68.30! 9.00 

Se Se oorers----- 5, 152 Ne ee ee 55.82; .08] 107.86) .14| 60.02 $5| 58.28) .06 

_, Cet re 319, 692 | 77, 082 | 6, 622 6, 326 i 81,374 i a ee 11.15 F 15] 16. 28 10) () 

u ' WEA. sdertddsioccunatities 55.82) 6.31) 122.85) 9.59) 60.12) 5.09| 68.90) 5.2 

PAS 4.1 a a excluding vendor payments for medical care, see the — Oe = =_—. 

ulletin, December 1952. 1 For September data excluding vendor payments for medical care, see the 
2 Excludes States that made no vendor payments for medical care for Sep- Bulletin, December 1952. All averages based on cases receiving money pay- 
tember or did not report such payments. For the special types of public assist- ments, vendor payments for medical care, or both. Averages for general assist- 
— figures in italics represent payments made without Federal participation. ance not computed here because of difference among States in policy or practice 
Inalls tates except alifornia, [linois, Louisiana, Massachusetts, Nevada, regarding use of genera] assistance funds to pay medica] bills for recipients of 
New Jersey, Utah, and the Virgin Islands includes payments made on behalf the special types of public assistance. Figures in italics represent payments 
of recipients of the special types of public assistance. made without Federal participation. 
‘No program for aid to the permanently and totally disabled. 2 Excludes States that made no vendor payments for medical care for Septem- 
Data not available. ber or did not report such payments. 
3 No program for aid to the permanently and totally disabled. 
‘ Less than 1 cent. 
5 Average payment not computed on base of less than 50 recipients. 





S°CCIAL SECURITY IN REVIEW 


(Continued from page 2) 


and administrative factors. The total 
of 681,000 was 27.4 percent less, how- 
ever, than that in November 1951. 
Weeks of unemployment claimed 
(representing continued unemploy- 
ment) showed a contraseasonal de- 
cline and dropped 6.1 percent to 2.7 
million. This total, 32.3 percent less 
than in November 1951, was the 
lowest of the postwar period. Novem- 
ber had 3% fewer workdays than 
October, and this difference was pri- 


28 


marily responsible for the size of 
the changes in both types of claims. 
During an average week in Novem- 
ber, 536,000 unemployed workers re- 
ceived benefits. While this number 
was 1.1 percent higher than the Octo- 
ber average, it was 28.5 percent less 
than the average in November 1951. 
Total benefits paid to unemployed 
workers dropped 12.0 percent to $47.7 
million, primarily as a result of the 
shorter workmonth. The amount— 
the smallest paid in any month in 
1952—was 30.4 percent less than the 
total paid a year earlier. The average 


check paid for total unemployment 
was $23.26. 

November was the first full month 
in which benefits were payable under 
the new program of unemployment 
compensation for veterans with serv- 
ice since June 27, 1950. Eligible 
veterans filed 16,900 initial claims 
and claimed 51,500 weeks of unem- 
ployment under this program during 
November. Since the beginning of 
the program on October 15, 1952, 
local offices have made 39,300 benefit 
payments, totaling more than §$l 
million. 
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Table 10.—Old-age assistance: Recipients and payments 
to recipients, by State, November 1952 ' 


[Exclusive of vendor payments for medical care and cases receiving only such 
payments] 


Table 11.—Aid to the blind: Recipients and payments 
to recipients, by State, November 1952 ' 


{Exclusive of vendor payments for medical care and cases receiving only such 
payments} 
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7 } 
| Paymentsto | 5 ; Payments to | ers = 
recipients | Percentage change from— recipients | Percentage change from 
|—_—_ ee | co 
| Num- j Num- | | 
‘ ber of | | | October 1952 | November 1951 State | ber of October 1952 | November 1951 
_ recip> | | A ver- =— | ll ie = Total | Aver- nit oe 
mmee ee | age |-- | lents amount | age | 
| —— Amount! — Amount | —_ | Amount — Amount 
| | | 
_ | a 
12, 635, 593/$128, 232,360) $48 65) —0.1 +0.4 2.6) +6.5 Total ?_.... $5, 240, - b5D. f | +0.1) +0.7 +12) +12.4 
2.55| 0 +4! —11.1) +118 Total, 52 | 
56. 50 +.6) +.4) —.5) —.6 States’. 98,335; 5, 238, 597) 53.27; +.1 +.7] +1.2}) +12.4 
54.04) +1.1] +.2} —1.0 +7.9 | | } 
32.61} (3) | —.3} —5.0| +47.2 Ala..........| 1,525 42,270; 27.72; +.2} +.8| —.3| +15.6 
69. 58 +.1 (3) —.5) +3.9 Alaska...... 36 1,983; (4) (4) | (4) ( 
4.36, +.3) +65) —.7| +18.1 Ariz.......-- | 691 40,715) 58.92} —.6} (°) 4 
65.43) —1.7 —.6| —17.2} —11.4 iiibenecese 1, 885 73,723; 39.11) —.4 —.5 9 
: 36.92) + 1 +1.8) +9.5) +32.5 Calif.?_.... | 11,778} 1,011,307} 865. 86| +.3 +.2 2 
ae 2, 707 139,629) 51. 58 —.4 (4) i —3.8 +3.0 he nne | 345) 22,162} 64.24) +.6 +.7 . 0} 
Th......- : 66,828} 2,830,464) 42.35) (%) +4.6) —2.9 +7.6 ae | 307) 23,892) 77.82) —.3 +.5 3] 5.5 
| ne ccc | 231) 11,660} 50.48} +1.8) +2.5 ij 4 
3, 430,471) 35.98) + 2) +.2) —.4) +15.1 4 Soe } 248) 13,999} 56.45] —2.7] —.f : 2 
71,524) 33.72} —1.1] —1.7) —6.2) —4.9 Fla...-------| 3,126) 147,251) 47.11 —.4) +2.9 8 
493,320; 53.99 —.3 —.4) —3. 7) +3.0 | 
4, 466,804, 41.53 —.3 —.2) — 5. 9) —17.3 he .| 3, 022) 125, 263} 41.45 +.7 +.9) +4.7 +21.0 
1, 547,477| 37.04 —.5 +. 2] —8.2) —4.4 Hawaii... 110] 0 —4.0; —9.8 —5.0 
2, 673, 960) 56. 56 —.4) (4) —3.1) +8.2 alee 183} —4.2 —4.1, —8.5) —4,.2 
2,099,931} 57.18) (4) | | —2.6| +119 See 3, 897) —.4 —.3) 5 3} —12.9 
1,961,907, 34.99) +.2 +.2| —15.3) (4 a 1, 689) -. ii +.7| —2.9| +2.3 
6,181,894) 51.34) —.4 —.5) +1.1 +11.3 lowa. | 1, 299) ‘ —.5 —.2} +1.2) +143 
72, 903; 41.85) —.6} @) | —69) 9.1 Kans. -.. 587| 2 —.3 9} —6.8) +12.8 
cy... Seat 7.18} +.3! 2} —3.8 +13.4 
42.48) —.6) +1.2) —3.6; +2.7 | TS 1, 944) 91,270} 46.95) 0; & +3.9| +9,2 
67.74, —.4 —.9 4.4) + Maine..-.-..| 574 25,901; 45.12 —.2} +.6 oe -67 
0.72} —.3] +.1) —5.9) (4) 
45.93' —.2 ti —2 4| —1. a 46" 23,713) 59 | +.2) +5.4) —4.1 +8.5 
24.08] +1.4) +1.8) +1.0) +30.5 Mass | 1, 690 139,214) 82.38) 0 | —.4 5.3] +14.9 
50.54) +.1) @ | —1.0) 415.5 Mich. ...... 1, 849) 108, 789] 58.84) +.2) +1. 1} +.1] +10.9 
58.06 —.4 —.3 5.3 +7.1 Minn 1, 139) 68,454) 60.10) +.1) +.6] —3.1;) —4.7 
42.92} —1.0 —.9 —19.0 Miss 2, 939) 86,217; 29.34 s) | +110] +4.8 +31.0 
6. 35 a +. 2) —.5 Se 3, 470) 173, 500) 50.00) +.7 +:7| 22.:| +22.3 
45.21], —.2 +. 4] +2.2 aegis 522 33,660, 64.48, —.9| —1.4| —3.2) +11.2 
| ee 720 46,891| 65.13) +.8) +1.6) —4.9 —3.3 
- a js 21, 826 1, 254,242) 57.47) —.4] +.2} —3.7| +5.8 Nev... .| 41| 2,300; (4) | (4) | (4 ; (4) 
N. Mex | 10,669 474,336) 44.46 0 | —.1) —.6) +12.5 _ ole | 293} 14,752! 50.35) +.3) (8 —4,2) —1.9 
—-. de Oe 6, 300, 808) 56.81 —.5 —.5) —3.8 —1.6 | | } | 
4 2a a tT 1,443,490) 28.35 —.3, +5.3| —3.0 +17 Abpea 825) 54,208| 65.71) +1. 91 +5.4 +4.8} +17.4 
N. Dak....- 8, 673 461,237; 53.18) (@) | +.5) —3.1) +3.2 N. Mex......| os 17,388} 42.00, —.7| —.7; —18.3) —4.8 
Ohio.........] 112,981] 5,819,851, 51.51} —.2! —.3) —4.7) @) _* ~~ | 4,154 276,940} 66.67) +.2 +.4) +2.8) +6.4 
Okla.........| 95,437] 6,019,338; 63.07) +.2! +.2) 1.1] +27.4 N.C... | 4,447] 167, 829} 37. 74) (°) | + 81 —.8| +05 
| ES 22, 093 1,354,104. 61.29) —.2) —.5) —3.7 +5.9 = a 115) 6,771) 58.88} —1.7 +7.4] 0 +4,7 
aes 69,017; 2,941,937, 42.63) —1 of -.5/ —10.2 —1.9 Ohio... 3, 697) 189,998) 51.39} +.1) +.8| —1.8) +4.3 
ae 42, 524 319, 984 7.52} +1.2 +1.1/+103.0; +96.8 Okla__- 2, 418 71.27; —.5 - 6| —6.0} +29.6 
| Oreg.. 360] 71.46] —1.1] —2.0) —7.9) —21 
= 9, 024 47.63} —1.2 +.2) —7.2) —5.2 _., 3 Seer 15, 857 49.43} +.4 +.1) +2. 5) +27.5 
: | 42,225) 1 1.47! +.1) +.1) —1.9) +21.9 4 Serge 999 7.48} +2.5) +2.7\4+107.3) +109.7 
8. Dak.......| 11,646 13.55) —.1 +.4) —3.2) +2.9 | 
Tenn........| 60,043) 2 36.77, +.4| +.3) —2.4) +16.5 aaa a 186] 11,169} 60.05) +2.2 +5.9| —.S]  +7.4 
Tex... | 218,165) 8 8.47, +.1) +.2) —.9} +15.9 eae 1, 616} 59,619} 36.891 0 | —.2] +.41 +32.9 
Utah. 9, 68 i). OF —.2) (3) | —1.0 +5.8 S, Dak.....-- 203} 8,644) 42.58) +1.5) +3.2) —6.0 +3.8 
t. 6, 957 40.15 0 | +.2) +.1 +2.7 Tenn........| 2, 894 120,803} 41.74) +.8 +.7| +5.4)  +17.3 
i Eee = 690 11. 10 0 +1.0) +5. 2) +4.9 Sa 6, 017) 259, 878; 43.19) (§) =.1] —.3 +16.7 
a < 25.51} —.9 +2.7| —7.4} +5.0 214) 13,193} 61.65) —.9 —.8| —3.2 +3.0 
Wash....-.._| 66,174) 4, 66.50} (3 | +13) —3.4)  +3.5 169| 7,590] 44.91] —1.2| —1.1]) —5.6)  —.5 
46) 498; (4) | (4) (4 (*) | (*) 
| j 
ae 26, 655 32. 93 +.3 +.1| +2 8] +31.2 1, 384) 45, 780 33. 0s| —.9) +.5 -7.9) —1.5 
Wis... ...| 50,368) 2 61.13) —.3 +.5| —2.9 +3.4 828] 70,617) 85. 29) 0 +3.0) —2.1) +9.5 
ees 4, 107 59. 59 +.2 +.3) —4.9 +1.9 1, 136) 43,356 38.17] —.1| —.3) +5.0) +29.5 
| \ 1, 274! 73,188; 57.41; —.9}) (©) | —6.2 3 
on grrie 7 sa A gee gs! 5,249| 59.65) (4) | () | a) | (4) 





' For definition of terms see the Bulletin, January 1953, p. 16. All data sub- 
ject to revision. 

? Includes 3,891 recipients under 65 years of age in Colorado and payments 
to these recipients. Such payments are made without Federal participation. 

? Increase of less than 0.05 percent 

‘ Decrease of less than 0.05 percent 
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1 For definition of terms see the Bulletin, January 1953, p. 16. Figures in 
italics represent program administered without Federal participation. All 
data subject to revision. 

? Data include recipients of payments made without Federal participation 
and payments to these recipients in California (517 recipients, $46,017 in pay- 
ments’, in Was ington (11 recipients, $567 in payments), in Missouri (948 
recip/ents, $4°,707 in payments), and in Pennsylvania (6,666 recipients, $333,7£5 
in payimcnis). State plans for aid to the blind in Missouri and Pennsylvania 
were approved under the Social Security Act Amendments of 1950. 

8 States with plans approved by the Social Security Administration. See 
also footnote 2. 

‘ Average payment not computed on jase of less than 50 recipients; percent- 
age change, on less than 100 recipients. 

6 Decrease of less than 0.05 percent. 

6 Inerease of les: than 0.05 percent. 

7 Excludes cost of medical care, for which payments are made to recipients 
quarterly. 
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Table 12.—Aid to dependent children: Recipients and payments to recipients, by State, November 1952 ' 


[Exclusive of vendor payments for medical care and cases receiving only such payments] 
















































































Number of recipients Payments to recipients Percentage change from— 
Number | Average per— October 1952 November 1951 
State of in— in 
families Total $$ 
amount - 
Number 
Family Recipient Amou.t of Amount 
families 

LT 
meatier ar one 565, 53 lse6, 200,587 | a0. | $23. 39 —0.2 | 02} —4 +37 
—— | — mb 4 
Total, 52 States *...............-- 565, 506 46, 208, 358 81.71 | 23. 39 —.2| +.2 | —4.5 +3.7 
ee 17, 978 696, 311 38.73 10. 66 +.1 +.9 | —1.8 +9,7 
ithtamdinaneseuuibeoansedaat 797 60, 766 76. 24 . 23 +2.4 +2.6 +1 +254 
agemadethoasntogp~eders 3, 526 206, 833 84.18 .12 +.6 —2.6) —4.9 +8.9 
SE TE, Sip ETE E 12, 654 700, 733 55. 38 86 —1.0 —1.4 — 7. ¢ +42.4 
SE DS LET Re AR 50, 827 5, 984, 015 117. 7: 10 —1.1 —1.2 —7.8 | —5,5 
0 EE Ee Ee Se ae 4, 846 493, 101. 73 49 a +3.0 —6.6 | —3.6 
chine ongiainiinreqcediies 4, 225 | 482, 062 114.10 68 1.3 —1.4] —18.2 —13.6 
22 0) Dens See aK 732 63, 103 86.21 | . 20 —.4 —.3 | +3.0 +11.5 
District of Columbia................- 1, 925 202, 000 104. 94 48 +.4 (*) —7.7 +,7 
SE cdebapecuseconssttawane=c<gne 18, 190 961, 554 52. 86 69 +1.2 +2.3 5 +5.9 
te FE a i a, 13, 414 954, 477 71. 16 0. 64 | +.2 +.6 — 33. —5.4 
Si cieaamuibaddeertinn , O88 266, 584 86. 33 3. 25 2 (4) | —4.2 —.8 
GRE TREE ES RE A ca 1, 789 216, 386 120. 95 34. 37 1 —2.2 | —16.8 —9.5 
RE tt 2 ca RS INR Se 22, 361 2, 535, 881 113.41 .29 +.3 | —.7 +14 
dintna kink aaeintihdenaencadindsl 7, 937 602, 519 75.91 . 30 —.6 +2.2 —9.9 +3.0 
PE eS SE meh et, Ae 5, 478 6 635, 346 115. 98 2. 93 +.7 | +.9 | +6.5 +254 
i indesenkhodedhicntsitimnones banien 3, 777 373, 000 98. 78 . 54 +.2/) +.1 | —14.0 +3,2 
i ne Fe a RN 0 ae 19, 775 1, 266, 460 64. 04 | 92 +.7 | +.6 | - +41.2 
RE ee Ae Se TED 21,319 1, 355, 389 63. 58 | 7.17 2.3 | —2.3 | —2.7 +3.0 
GE = A ER 5 ipa are ! 4,143 328, 453 79. 28 58 —1.3 —1.0 —5.1 +2.9 
Se EE Se ae 5, 056 467, 302 92. 43 88 —.1 +.4] 2 +11.9 
Massachusetts 12, 533 1, 445, 262 115. 32 04 —.8 —.5 | —4.1 —4.9 
EC ay a 24, 611 2, 439, 682 99.13 53 —1.0 —.2 +.3 +5,7 
ee ee IN SS RE 7, 242 725, 454 100. 17 49 —.2 +.2 —5.8 —3.9 
| att a Ces 10, 280 | 272, 441 26. 50 98 +3.5 +3.6 +.7 +34.6 
M __ | aa A SIRES 20, 969 1, 264, 215 60. 29 | 77 | +.5 +.1 | —§ +5.4 
ee esens 2,215 225, 001 101. 58 | 02 +.5 +.9 —5.7 +122 
TE gS I Sa 2, 530 229, 542 90.73 | 53 +.4 +.8 | —13.9 —12,5 

0 EN Eee 30 1,179 (*) | ) 
Be EO até aidecancsccucess 1, 264 144, 595 111.74 05 | +.4 +1.1 —12.7 —4.9 
ee SL SE eer 4, 920 | 528, 327 107. 38 | 91 8 - -2 +6.0 
Se IERS FP SF 4, 952 332, 673 67.18 | . 91 1.6 +2.9 —8.1 +19.1 
i 48, 068 5, 636, 544 117. 6 3. 97 1.4 —1.1| —8.7 —4.9 
Nerem Careltes......................- 16, 427 891, 644 54. 28 | 82 | Jl +5.0 +16.6 
TN TITIES 1, 493 156, 121 104. 57 . 42 3] -.9 —9.2 +95 
| Ee SO aS $e SSE SP 12, 761 1, 020, 044 79. 93 | 59 | 3 (5) —7.1 +9.7 
lh: aaa ET aoe 17, 781 1, 790, 366 100. 69 | 93 | 8 —1.8 —12 +21.9 
EA? CR RE 3,075 356, “96 116. 03 69 9 +.9 —f +5.3 
GE PE TIE |, SE | 27, 476 2, 692, 589 | 98. 00 | 4. 47 1.4] +.4 —19.7 —9.7 
PpNNO MNES <2 oa5s002-065.0--0000- | 31 247 204, 283 | 9. 42 | 3. 01 2 $2.0! +1344 + 119.8 

} 

ee re 3, 147 317,901 | 101.02 | 06 7 +5.5 | _ +2.6 
= “eR 6, 294 281, 608 | 44.74 | 87 +.1 | —3.2 +13.2 
| - “ (> er SESS ae 2, 581 201, 762 | 78.17 mo | 1 | +.! +1 +14,2 
ER A EN SOE 19, 669 971, 575 | 49. 40 64 1 -.2 | =—6.7 —4.0 
» BB Ss a. I Ser ! 15, 225 1, 009, 040 | 66. 28 | 02 " +2.4 -—7.9 + 25.1 
Ne 2, 709 300, 852 | 111. 06 | 31. 93 8 —.8 | —* —2.1 
.  » eS 20 Fe 1, 002 67, 261 67.13 .10 | + +7.4 | +.3 +25.3 
0 8 OS SS ee eee ' 230 3, SA7 146. 81 5.40 l +4.1 + +8.9 
, fad IE ese 7, 174 437, 326 | 60. 5. 33 8 | +3.3 | —8.1 +8.8 
SE rare ee 8, 287 951, 904 114.8 07 .0 +12.2 —8.4 +15.4 
PE ccdpibeddsonicebacdaasel 16, 969 1, 272, 181 74. 97 | 20. 09 +.5 | +1.0 +1 + 33.3 
CS IS EO Oe | 8,010 | 950, 890 118.71 | 24. 86 +.1 +.6 —3.§ +2.5 
ee eed 498 54, 254 108. 94 | 29. 79 | +.2 —.f —8.1 +2.0 





! For definition of terms see the Bulletin, January 1953, p. 15. 
represent program administered without Federal participation. 


to revision. 


2 Includes as ——— the children and 1 parent or other adult relative in 
requirements of at least 1 such adult were considered in 


families in which t 
determining the amount of assistance. 


3 States with plans approved by the Social Security Administration. 


* Decrease of less than 0.05 percent. 


Figures in italics 
All data subject 


5 Increase of less than 0.05 percent. 

* Excludes cost of medical care, for which payments are made to recipients quar- 
terly. 

7 Average payment not computed on base of less than 50 families; percentage 
change, on less than 100 families. 

* In addition to these payments from aid to dependent children funds, supple 


mental payments of $98,792 from general assistance funds were made to 2,900 
families, 


Social Security 
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Table 13.—Aid to the permanently and totally disabled: 
Recipients and payments to recipients, by State, 
Novernber 1952 ' 


[Exclusive of vendor payments for medica! care and cases receiving only such 









































payments] 
Payments to P ementoge aang 
: ecipients 
Number as 1952 in— 
State of a 
recipients ' :; | 
Tota r 
amount Average | Number | Amount 
= - oe —s \ es SS 
a ae 159, 053 | $7,681,072 $48. 29 +1.5 +2.1 
a 8,812 240, 254 27.26 +.6 +1.2 
Beeemens.........-.-- 22 13, 255 31.41 +7.7 +7.3 
SS 3, 764 204, 912 | 54.44 =-,] +1.7 
Delaware..........-. 132 6, 742 51. 08 —2.2 —1.8 
Dist. of Col........- 1, 371 81, 029 59.10 +1.3 +.5 
1, 346 2, 830 | 39. 25 + 55.8 + 55.3 
iin nccasdeesiad l 4 4, 825 47.10 +1.9 +1.6 
ERS AES = 818 | 46,278 | 56.57 +.1 +.2 
ly Ai ete 3, 502 | 150, 526 42. 98 +3.4 +3.8 
Ph csnacesscoocs 2, 836 159, 093 56. 10 +.9 +1.9 
i cosanciee 14, 665 605, 300 41. 28 —1.4 —1.2 
Maryland.......... 3, 025 150, 244 49. 67 +2.8 +6.5 
Massachusetts... ....} 6, 950 | 420, 408 60.49 +3.6 —1,7 
Michigan... ..-- ee 1, 270 82,478 64.94 +2.3 +2.6 
Mississippi.........-| 1,135 22, 135 19. 50 +3.2 +2.9 
re 12, 208 | 632, 061 51.77 +1.7] +1.8 
Montana........... 1, 158 73, 273 63. 28 —.8 | —.9 
New Hampshire - - .- 4 3, 138 58. 11 (2) | (?) 
New Jersey. .......- 1, 869 130, 629 69. 89 +3.8 +5.8 
New Mexico. .....- 2,113 79, 134 37.45 —4.0 —3.7 
| 

ae 30, 616 1, 066, 231 64. 22 +.3 | +.8 
North Carolina... _. 6, 064 205, 245 33.85 +3.5 | +9.0 
North Dakota... __-. 705 43, 796 62. 12 +1.4 | +5.7 
aa é 5,712 282, 770 49. 50 +2.3 +3.3 
Oklahoma... .. = 3, 465 | 226, 312 65. 31 +4.2 | +4.7 
2, 021 150, 246 74.34 +2.4 +2.1 
Pennsylvania__. 1, 667 470, 073 48. 63 +.2 +.3 
Puerto Rico__... 979 | 84,111 8. 43 +3.1 | +2.8 
Rhode Island... $70 21, 787 58. 88 +4.8 | +7.0 
South Carolina | 5, 365 168, 584 31.42 +2.1 | +2.0 
South Dakota... 292 | 13, 156 45.05 +5.8 | +6.1 
a | 1, 535 | 13, GSO 61. 22 —.4) —.2 
li ccmbocaback 228 | 9, 024 43. 53 +3.2 | 4.3 
Virgin Islands___. 23 263 @ (2) } (2) 
PE ncccacacd ; 3, 314 118, 139 35. 65 +1.1 +2.2 
Washington ____. | 5, 458 372, 079 68.17 +.7 +10.1 
West Virginia... ._. 4, 141 152, 101 36. 73 +3.8 | +3.4 
Wisconsin.......... 1, O36 67, 040 65.09 +1.3 +-1.9 
Wyoming......... iM 26, 691 58. 79 —-.9 —1.6 

' For definition of terms see the Bulletin, January 1953, p. 16. All data sub- 
ject to revision. 

? Average payment not computed on base of less than 50 recipients; per- 
centage change, on less than 100 recipients 
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Table 14.—General assistance: Cases and payments to 
cases, by State, Novernber 1952' 
[ Exclusive of vendor payments for medical care and cases receiving only such 












































payments] 
Payments to cases Percentage change from— 
Num- 
State her ef Te ' Ostober 1952 ee Se = 1951 
cases 0 ver- 
amount age - 
— Amount — Amount 
| 
Total, 52 

States?_|267, 000 |$12, 876,000 | $48.23 | —1.2 —1.6 | —15.1 —11.7 

|e ee 149 3,498 | 23.48| —6.3 —7.0} ©® (3) 

Alaska_...- 108 4,826 | 44.69 (3) (3) (3) (8) 
, ena 9 1, 269 58,968 | 46.47] —4.0 —3.7|}+10.8| 433.5 
Ark.4......| 2,139 29,263 | 13.68} —1.2 +.5 | —13.1 —9.2 
I erces! 25, 1,200,174 | 46.47) —1.1 —1.7|—114 —9.2 
DG earenes 1, 733 73,755 | 42.56] +4.2 +7.5 | +1.5 +9.2 
> SCR 53,886 | 223,496} 57.51) —1.2 +4.2] +2.6 +10.9 
re 708 30,550 | 43.15] +3.2 +6.4 | —15.4 +1.7 
| fps RRA cs 681 41,082} 60.25/ +.3 +.2} —2.9 +7.5 
ORS dc acces: * 5, 300 el ee Ses Le RS RE: 
TREES 2, 840 48,592 | 17.11| —6.6 —7.9 | —17.8 — 7.4 
Hawaii....| 1,642 61,490 | 55.72 +.2 +3.2 | —14.7 — 16.0 
Idaho 7_... 132 5,322 | 40.32 +.8 —.6 | —27.9 —19.8 
is. aakadd 23,833 | 1,451,621} 60.91 | —2.1 —3.3 | —13.2 —8.5 
_* 3 eee 8, 099 279,137 | 34.47) —9.9 —.6| —7.0 —3.2 
lowa......-. 3, 400 105,138 | 30.92 | +1.4 —1.7 -.9 +4.1 
Kans. ....| 1,764 82,531 | 47.35 +.3 —1.1 | —16.9 —10.5 
_ ree 2, 878 75,296 | 26.16 | +10.1 +5.9!] +1.0 +10.7 
7) anne 6, 762 262,127 | 38.76) —3.1 —3.3 | +12.8 +13.7 
Maine. .... 2, 866 124,710 | 43.51 | +4.8 +3.7| —6.3 —6.9 
| 2, 613 134,475 | 51.46} —6.1 —2.6 | —16.5 —6.9 
ee 12, 399 657,142 | 53.00} —3.5 —3.2 | —33.5 — 32.4 
Mich. .....| 14,307 768,785 | 53.73 | —4.4| —14.6 | —29.3 — 20.0 
Minn...... 5, 255,673 | 48.90 +.5| -—5.2| —5.2 —10.1 
Miss__..._- 11,044] 12.51] —1.5| —5.3}) —3.7 —1.6 
| Te alah 8, 820 298,545 | 33.85| —1.7 —2.2| —8.4 +3.0 
Mont......| | 522 16,118 | 30.88| +1.8/ +3.9]—41.0] —36.1 
Ae 6 300 69,620 | 32.07| +3.4] +23.3 0 +14.5 
 } as 942 39,663 | 42.11) +3.4 +4.2 | —27.9 —22.2 
ie 7 ee 5, 787 396,109 | 68.45 —.3 —1.7 | —20.8 —5.2 
N. Mex...- 214 5,227 | 24.43] +2.4 +3.9 | —39.2 — 29.8 
pmeee 34,870| 2,568,651 | 73.66| —2.6 —3.3 | —29.0 — 28.2 
oa Ae me 1, 702 35,278 | 20.73] —6.0) —5.2] —25.5 —14.3 
N. Dak.... 386 15,590 | 40.39 | +10.3| +10.6 | —12.7 —7.9 
Ohio *____. 19, 687 836,868 | 42.51 +.4) +17] —2.4 +5.3 
Oiaa:....:. 1) 5, 200 | 83,006 | (2) (11) —1.5; @) —10.2 
Oreg......- 4,517 | 266,875! 59.08 | +21.6| +10.6| +3.2 +6.3 
_ SS 17,660 | 950,959] 54.36) —1. (22) — 13.9 —4.8 
ay 2, 290 | 15, 381 6.72 | —13.5| —14.5 | —35.4 — 37.6 
SS eee. | 3,636 | 233,423 | 64.20) —4.4 —2.1 | —16.7 —4.6 
| a 2, 047 | 45,258 | 2211/ —.2| +.5}—15.0] +116 
8. Dak_...- | 5541 15,251 | 27.658] —8.9! —12.4 | —20.9 —21.8 
Nanay — 2, 134 ; 31,988 | 14.99 | +.7 +5.4 1 —3.7 +114 
, 126,700 | 12142, 000 |..._- ewalsetnesuttcosteseull \ctlewsuontdbewicaa: 
Utah....... 1,118 | 64,121 | 57.85} +5.7| +3.8 —3.4 +5.1 
Sea Se |} 14900 af 5 ee Se, REE AT ek 
CERES | . 2.9] 2,377 | 10.38} 0 +.4) —.4 +4.2 
, , Se 1, 880 | 55, 739 | 29.65 | —1.3 +2. —21.1 —%4 
od oon 7, 327 | 428,088 | 58.43 | +15.8 | +22.4] +4.3 +25. 3 
ae 3,280 | 100,273 | 3.1.57 2.6} +1.9 | —20.8 +9.2 
Wis........| 4,720} 272,606} 57.76 +.4 | —1.5]| —2.0 +10.5 
Wiis. cu. 120 5,500 | 45.83) +7.1!| —.6 | +17.6 +.6.1 

| 





1 For definition of terms see the Bulletin, January 1953, p. 16. All data sub- 
ject to revision. 

2 Partly estimated; does not represent sum of State figures because total 
excludes for Indiana and New Jersey payments made for, and an estimated 
number of cases receiving, medical care, hospitalization, and burial only. 
Esehades Nebraska; data not available. Percentage changes based on data for 
52 States. 

3 Percentage change not computed on base of less than 100 cases. 

4 State program only; excludes program administered by local officials. 

5 About 9 percent of this total is estimated. 

* Partly estimated. 

7 Excludes assistance in kind and cases receiving assistance in kind only and, 
for a few counties, cash payments and cases receiving cash payments. Amount 
of payments shown represents about 60 percent of total. 

* Includes unknown number of cases receiving medical care, hospitaliza- 
tion, and burial only, and total payments for these services. 

* Includes cases receiving medica] care only. 

1° Includes 5,958 cases and payments of $175,503 repres: nt ng supplementa‘ion 
of other assistance programs. 

1! Excludes estimated duplication between programs; 1,133 cases were aided 
by county commissioners and 4,319 cases under program administered by 
Oklahoma Emergency Relief Board. Average per case and percentage changes 
in number of cases not computed. 

2 Decrease of less than 0.05 percent. 

3 Estimated. 

'* Estimated on basis of reports from a sample of cities and towns. 
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Table 15.—Public assistance: Expenditures for assistance to recipients, by program and by source of funds, fiscal year 
ended June 30, 1952' 


{Including vendor payments for medical care] 





Amount (in thousands) of expenditures 
from— 


Percentage distribution by program 


| 


Percentage distribution by 



































funds 
Program } suede 4 
; Federal State Local ., | Federal | State | Local | » | Federal | State 
| Total funds funds funds Total funds funds | funds | Total E funds funds 
| j 
ne a nindennn es | $2,392, 560 | $1, 133, 543 | $996,902 | $262, 114 100.0 100.0 100. 0 | 100.0} 100. | 47.4 | 4] 
| een uh a s 
Old-age assistance__............-. | 1,487, 605 783,758 ;} 616, 383 87, 464 62. 69.1 61.8 3.4 | 100.0 | §2.7 4] 
Aid to dependent children. ..... 547, 268 285,512 | 205,170 56, 585 22.9 25.2 20.6 21.6 | 100. 0 52.2 | 37 
Aid to the blind. ..............- t 27, 316 26, 741 4, 152 2.4 2.4 2.7 6 100. 0 46.9 45 
Aid to the permanently and | 
totally disabled............- 75, 067 36, 957 29, 812 8, 298 | 3.1 3.3 3.0 3.2 100.0 49.2 | 39 
General assistance..---------| "et Batienent 118,796 | 106,615 | 9.4 |... 11.9 40.3} 100.0 |_.. | 52 
1953, p. 16. Data include administered without Federal participation. Not comparable with 


: For definitions of terms, see the Bulletin, Jan 
programs of aid to dependent children and aid to the blind in Nevada, which are 





based on month!vy series or with amounts of Federal grants to the St 


———— 


ource of 


Local 
funds 


ites 


innual data 


Table 16.—Public assistance: Expenditures for assistance to recipients, by source of funds and by State, fiscal year ended 


June 30, 
{Amounts in thousands] 


1952 ' 





State (ranked according to 
percent from Federal funds) 





Total, 53 States_...........- 


ES ae oe 
p 0. SE 
PO eee 
| EL ee 
South Carolima.................- 
Tennessee Se POR Fe 
North C arolina 





New Mexico.......- cietdeasid port 


Vermont... 
Dh. i dndimsegetéa@oceecoes --| 
Oklahoma. .......- cease ase | 
CE ES ee 
te 6 RL 
SE ctctipsnaschadane Seite 


i bdiinbtdibcuccoseesce 


Minnesota... .......- hebben 


Rhode Island_- ee 
Massachusetts... 
ge RID at 


' For definitions of terms, s see the Bi ulletin January 1953, p. 16. 
pendent children and aid to the blind in Nevada, which are 


programs of aid to de 


























Data include 


administered without t Federal participation. Not comparable with annual data 
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based on monthly series or with amounts of F¢ 
2 Less than 0.05 percent. 


Total including vendor payments for medica! car 


Total Vendor payments for ieleteeteeieeatiadipthentenindh Bg 1 a ee ee nn 
assistance medical care 
including Federal funds State funds Local 
vendor pay- ee eae 2 ee ae ia 
ments for | 
medical care Amount ph row Amount Percent | Amount | Percent Amount 
} 
$2, 392, 560 $119, 147 | 5.0 $1, 133, 543 47.4 | $906, 902 | 41.7 $262, 114 
— y GREE a... adie dts | 12, 894 73.8 | 4,445 25.4 134 
30, 113 5 | @) 22, 147 73. 5 | 7, 006 26.5 
22, 615 Iss | .8 16, 187 71.6 | 6,428 | 2s. 
_- CRG Re Re ee 23, 957 67.8 | 10, 593 | 30.0 810 
19, 213 95 | 5 13, 002 | 67.7 | 6, 060 31.5 151 
36, 260 auth 1g 24, 495 | 67.6 9, 119 | 25.1 2, 46 
29, 767 1, 332 4.5 19, 911 66.9 4, 603 15.5 \, 253 
<r cneeignaieie tinehha 31,719 66.7 13, 227 27.8 2, 574 
12, 541 4 4] 8, 213 65.5 | 2,651 21.1 1, 67 
101, 489 }_.... oneal ccnal 65, 834 4.9 34, 039 33.5 1, 616 
(See ea 28, 303 63.9 | 15,118 | 34.1 90. 
23, 315 927 4. 14, 578 | 52.5 7, 644 32. 8 1, 092 
10, 28 264 2.6 6, 371 62.1 3, 799 | 37.0 Os 
94, 250 68 , 56, 321 | 59.8 37, 813 | 40.1 Lit 
4, 841 50 (?) } 56, 000 | 59. 0 | 38, S41 41.0 
i +» SS se ss } 2, 627 | 57.1 | 1,414 | 30.7 563 
as tesa -penelintndcaheseees | 7, 156 | 56.5 | 5, 518 | 43.5 
8 | SE en Sra 43, 888 | 56. 5 | 33, 558 43.2 289 
9, 350 824 | 8.8 | 5, 150 55.1 | 3,113 33.3 1, 08 
34, 479 5,410 | 15.7 | 17, 788 51.6 | 8,172 23.7 8,519 
hth ccainaddghdl dinnnmmncadiine 7, 200 | 50.7 | 4, 371 | 30.8 2, 622 
1, 887 16 8 | 931 | 49.3 623 33.0 333 
14, 817 1, 431 10.1 | 7, 286 | 49.2 | 5, 657 38.2 1, 874 
5, 480 3 (?) 2, 672 48.8 | 2, 808 | 51.2 
18, 536 2, 358 12.7 | 8, 980 48.4 | 8, 263 | 44.6 1, 293 
1, 890 107 5.7 g02 47.7 | OSS 52.3 
39, 683 1, 671 4.2 18, 815 47.4 | 5, 937 40.2 4, 032 
8, 459 500 5.9 | 3, 949 | 46.7 3, 252 | 38.4 1, 258 
33, 284 2, 570 7.7 15, 524 46.6 | 10, 018 30.1 » 742 
100, 611 7, 7. 46, 915 46.6 } 52, 062 51.7 1, 3 
aaa ee eee 2,217 | 46.5 | 2, 554 53.5 
12,141 10 a 5, 606 | 46.2 | 6, 535 53.8 
9, 812 637 6.5 4, 510 | 46.0 | 4, 468 | 45.5 S34 
4, 303 352 8.2 1, 052 | 45.4 1, 168 | 27.1 1, 183 
12, 219 1,45 11.9 5, 514 | 45.1 3, 663 30.0 042 
101, 579 5, 237 5.2 | 45, 787 | 45.1 55, 792 4.9 
SN eS EE ee 2, 08 | 43.2 | 3, 422 | 56.8 
101, 883 7,462 7.3 | 43, 608 42.8 | 45, 054 44.2 13, 221 
7,453 1,212 16.3 | 3, 148 | 42.2 | 2, 369 31.8 1, O36 
53, 259 10, 888 20.4 | 22, 262 41.8 15, 991 0.0 15, Out 
ee Bice dbibibinid diy a 71 | 41.5 9 58.5 
50, 406 5, 666 11.2 | 20, 893 | 41.4 15 043 31.6 13, 57 
OTE eee Se nal 29, 481 41.1 | 38, 543 53.7 $, 78 
321, 958 583 | wy 127, 571 | 39.6 | 142, 056 44. 1 2, 331 
128, 870 17,619 13.7 50, 012 | 38.8 69, 270 53.8 8 
25,491 | 1, 146 4.3 10, 233 | 33.6 9, 219 $4 038 
25, 837 | 1, 480 | 5.7 9, 859 | 38.2 11, 185 43.3 ‘ 
56, 649 | 2, 076 3.7 | 21, 095 37.2 30, S31 54.4 ‘ 
2,614 | 665 25. 5 | OAS 36.9 491 18.8 ’ % 
13, 044 543 | 4.2 4,699 36.0 7, 266 55. 7 1, 079 
118, 670 7, 053 | 5.9 | 41, S41 35.3 47, 837 40.3 28, 902 
238, O84 | 24,724 10.4 80, 957 34.0 108, 838 45.7 is } 
27, 472 | 4, 556 16.6 8, O35 32.5 16, 210 59. ( 2, 327 
| ' 


deral grants to the 


ercent 


Bo 


“ae bo 














